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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 
from various walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 


HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 


What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
shore human interest stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. They include: A Bridge Game — A Sudden Shower — A 
Rabid Rabbit — A Librarian’s Looks — Three Kind Words — An 
Earthquake — Death Row — A Bookie — A Pick-up — Forced 
Reading — Sweeney’s Icicle — and dozens more. Singe Copy $1.00 
postpaid. Five or more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique 
among all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 


The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound — 
$2.50 postpaid, Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


This 225-page volume is the answer to a world-wide demand . 

for the experiences of new converts to Catholicism from all walks 
of life. In PATHS TO CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well 
represented. 


Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper- -bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage. 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


(Regular retail value $5.00 — save one dollar!) 
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‘There Is No Bottle’ 


Who Said That? 
Lavinia White 
Reprinted from Information* 


jt happened on one of the bright- 

est of TV’s panel quiz shows— 
“Who Said That?’—which, every 
Monday night on NBC, peppers its 
panel of experts with quotes and 
asks who said what and where. To 
our way of thinking, the most 
quotable quote of all came quite 
spontaneously from one of the 
panelists herself—-June Lockhart, 
the only woman “regular” on the 
show. Here’s how Bob Considine, 
who was a guest on the panel that 
night, tells about it in his column: 


“The tenderest and least re- 
hearsed remark I’ve ever heard on 
TV, or almost anywhere else, came 
the other night from the lips and 
heart of a fine girl named June 
Lockhart, star of Ann Gillis’ “Who 
Said That?’ 


“Miss Lockhart, daughter of vet- 
eran actor Gene Lockhart, and 
wife of a young New York doctor, 
recently had a baby girl—her first 
child. This was her return to the 
panel show, and moderator Walter 
Kiernan, inquiring about the baby, 
said, *. . . but who gives the baby 
its four a.m. bottle?’ 


“The young mother, with the 
face and disposition of an angel, 
looked patiently at Walter, across a 
void of TV lights and parapher- 
nalia, and said with sweet simplic- 
ity: 

“ ‘There is no bottle.’ ” 

Snozing at home at the time, a 
miniature pink-cheeked edition of 
her famous grandfather, three- 
weeks-old Anne Kathleen Maloney 
neither knew nor cared that the 
innocent, if negative, description of 
her diet had delighted more people 
than she will probably meet in her 
lifetime. 


A flood of letters swept in upon 
June after the show, telling of their 
delight. Just as another flood had 
poured into St. Vincent’s Hospital 
three weeks before, when Walter 
Kiernan had given her date with 
Anne Kathleen as the reason for 
June’s first absence from the show. 
They were letters of congratulation 
and of happy surprise. As June 
says, “Panel shows must have been 
invented for pregnant women. You 
sit behind a table, and no one 
knows.” 


* A monthly magazine published by the Paulist Fathers at 401 W. 59th St., New York, City. 
Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1954 
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Now, you might ask, what is so 
surprising about having a baby? 
Or about nursing a baby, instead 
or fixing a formula? Nothing, 
really. The surprise (and it is a 
happy surprise) is finding a very 
lovely and very successful young 
star who quite simply puts first 
things first, and is refreshingly 
forthright about it: her family be- 
fore her audience, her home before 
her work, her Church before the 
world. 

It’s surprising, because June in- 
herits her theatrical blood, and so 
belongs naturally to that glittering 
breed we call “show people.” But 
June doesn’t glitter for show. She 
shines for real. She has no preten- 
sions, no pettiness, no false pride. 
Her favorite stories are the ones 
she tells on herself, and her biggest 
laughs come from the stories her 
press agents dream up. “If you 
‘start believing your own publi- 
city,” she says, “that’s the end.” 

_ Perhaps it’s because June and 


her little Anne Kathleen were both 
lucky in their choice of parents. 
June chose Gene and Kathleen 
Lockhart, veteran actors, for hers. 
Gene Lockhart, since his debut at 
the age of six doing the Highland 
Fling in his native Canada, has 
written, directed, and acted for the 
movies, the stage, and radio—and 
for years has been a favorite of 
moviegoers who welcome him 
whether he turns up in a comedy 
or as a deep-dyed villain. Kathleen 
Lockhart, for whom the words 
“sparkling” and “gracious” must 
surely have been invented, is well 
known both on the stage and on 
the screen. 


Gene was doing a radio broad- 
cast, and Kathleen was keeping an 
important engagement at the Wo- 
man’s Hospital in New York, when 
June put in her first appearance 
on June 25, 1925. 

When June was eight, she was 
picked from her class at the Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet Schol to play 
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WHO SAID THAT? 


Minsey in .Deems Taylor's “Peter 
Ibbetson.” The following year, the 
family- went to Hollywood, where 
Gene was. under contract to MGM 
after appearing on Broadway in 
“Ah, Wilderness.” 

But though they went to Holly- 
wood, they never “went Holly- 
wood.” June attended the Im- 
maculate Heart Convent, and the 
Westlake School for Girls in Bev- 
erly Hills—where she blesses one of 
the teachers for making current 
events her life-long interest. The 
class used the magazine Time as a 
textbook, and was quizzed on it 
each week—a habit which June has 
put to good use in coming up with 
the right answers on her current 
unrehearsed “Who Said That?” 
show. 

Summers the family spent at 
Lake Arrowhead, where June be- 
came an expert swimmer and diver 
—coached by her father, who was 
mile-swim champion in Canada. 
And it was there that she fell in 
love with water skiing. Though 
she’s too busy these days to water 
ski twelve hours at a stretch, as she 
used to, it remains her greatest 
hobby. 

When she was thirteen, June 
made her movie debut with her 
parents in “A Christmas Carol,” 
playing Belinda Cratchit to their 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Cratchit. But 
her first big “on her own” movie 
triumph came the following year 
when she was chosen to play with 
Charles Boyer and Bette Davis in 
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“All This and Heaven, Too.” She 
promptly retitled the picture “All 
This and Boyer, Too,” and among 
the avalanche of congratulatory 
telegrams she got was one from 
her parents reading, “Now, dar- 
ling, don’t forget eyes sparkling 
and teeth hanging out to dry. 
Love, Mummy and Daddy.” 


Love Letters 


After a dozen movies, June 
came back to New York in 1947 
for her first appearance on Broad- 
way, in F. Hugh Herbert’s “For 
Love or Money.” The way_ it 
turned out, she didn’t so much 
“appear on” as burst upon Broad- 
way—in a brilliant blaze that left 
everybody breathless, including the 
critics whose caution in writing 
about newcomers is Rule No. 1 of 
the craft. They threw the rule book 
away after June’s first performance. 
The consensus was: “She started 
her career at the top.” Brooks At- 
kinson, dean of critics, wrote in 
the Times: “She is enchanting, and 
should be kept under surveillance 
on Broadway to prevent her return- 
ing to Hollywood.” 

A few days later, one review- 
er, thinking over her reception in 
which every glowing adjective in 
the language had been used, wrote 
in his column: “The notices June 
Lockhart received were not just en- 
thusiastic commendations and ap- 
plause. They were love letters. All 
of us told her rapturously that she 
was not only a delightful young 
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actress giving a most attractive 
performance, but the most wonder- 
ful girl in the world, and that we 
are crazy about her.” 


The critics weren't the only ones. 
After two hundred performances 
in “For Love or Money,” and a 
stint overseas in “John Loves Mary” 
for servicemen (her first play with 
her father, for which they were 
flown into Berlin by air lift, on a 
swept-out coal plane!) she returned 
to New York and found a young 
doctor who agreed heartily with 
the critics. June Lockhart and Dr. 
John Francis Maloney were mar- 
ried on January 16, 1951, in the 
Lady Chapel at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral. 

Since then, June has mixed ra- 
dio with cooking, and TV with 
housework—and done an outstand- 
ing job with all of them. She has 
the best example in the world to 
prove that marriage and a career 
can mix well. “Just look at Mum- 
my and Daddy,” she says. 


Monday nights, while June is 
matching wits with the other ex- 
perts on TV, Anne Kathleen has 
quite a special baby sitter—her 
aunt, her godmother, and her doc- 
tor rolled into one. Dr. Ann Ma- 
loney isn’t ordinarily available for 
baby sitting assignments, but Anne 
Kathleen is quite a special baby, so 
she loves every minute of it. 


Ask June for the secret of her 
success, and she'll wrinkle her tilt- 
ed-up nose at the cliche. “With 
parents like mine?” she'll laugh. 
“All I had to do was be there. I 
didn’t go to dramatic school—I just 
absorbed it from Mummy and 
Daddy.” And then her clear blue 
eyes will become serious. “The best 
gift any parent can give a child,” 
she'll say, “is religious training. 
Faith is so important—it’s every- 
thing. It’s meant most to me in my 
work, because it’s the very center 
of my life. I’m grateful, most of all, 
that I was brought up by parents 
who take their religion seriously.” 


Unaverage People 


In Memphis, Tenn., a woman walked into a greeting card 
shop and tried unsuccessfully to find a sympathy card her dog 
could send to another dog which was ill. 


In South Boston, Mass., Robert F. Monahan produced 
records to prove that he went through grammar school, high 
school and college without being absent a day. 


In Winnipeg, Man., Inspector Robert Still of the Traffic 
Division, proclaimed that women are more careful drivers than — 
men, have fewer accidents and have more ability to anticipate 
road-hazards-in-the-making.—T. J. Mack. 


Press’ Job Is To Sell 


Ideas And Ideals 


Rev. Roger L. Vossberg 


|T is easy to sell hockey sticks 
and snow suits and _ bicycles 
and bubble gum. 


But it is a tremendous task to 
sell ideas and _ ideals. Selling 
Christian ideas and .Christian 
ideals is the job of the Catholic 
Press. 


February is Catholic Press 
month. And this is the opportune 
time to remind Catholics of their 
duty to keep alert and informed 
by reading the Catholic Press. It 
is also opportune for Catholic edi- 
tors to remind themselves once 
again of their primary responsi- 
bility, namely, to apply Christian 
ideas and ideals to the events and 
problems of our day. 


Ideas and ideals are not like 
hockey sticks and golf clubs which 
may have nothing important to. do 
with every-day life. The ideas and 
ideals of Christianity have every- 
thing to do with every-day life and 
many times they have so much to 
do with human life that some 
people find the challenge too great 
and follow instead the ways of the 
world. This is why it is harder to 
sell Christian ideas and _ ideals 
than it is to sell anything else. 


Marriage Vs. Divorce 


As an example, take the Christ- 
ian ideas of the indissolubility of 
marriage. See how stubbornly this 
idea is opposed in theory and ac- 
tion by the pagan idea of divorce 
— and the result is great harm 
to the individual, family, and so- 
ciety. 


The responsibility of selling 
Christian ideas on marriage and 
family life is difficult but not in- 
superable, even in these times, for 
the Catholic Press shares this re- 
sponsibility with conscientious 
Christian parents, teachers, and 
pastors — and God’s grace, more- 
over, supplies for our deficiencies. 


Christian ideas and ideals de- 
termine how people should think, 
act, and talk; how they should 
eat, drink, and dance. And these 
ideas_ tell them to treat their 
grouchy neighbor with supernat- 
ural understanding and charity. 
Christian ideas tell employers how 
they should pay their hired help 
and how much profit they should 
or should not have. These ideas 
and ideals tell the laborers to 
work in harmony with their em- 
ployer, to respect his property, 
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and to put in an honest day’s 
work, 


Christianity tells men and wo- 
men how many times they may 
marry and that they must make 
sacrifices for their children to rear 
them in a Christian way. These 
hard-to-sell Christian ideas tell 
us to love our neighbor — the one 
next door — and our relatives, too! 


Why Don’t They ‘Buy’? 


So you can see why people are 
very slow to “buy” these ideas. 
If they only knew it, they would 
find happiness and peace in fol- 
lowing these ideas and ideals of 
Christianity and they would con- 
tribute to the welfare and peace 
of society. 


When you buy tires and tubes, 
new suits, dresses and hats, or 
egg beaters and mixmasters, you 
don’t have to change your life and 
thinking. But there has to be a 
change when you _ completely 
adopt Christian ideas and ideals 
of life. 


Most people will nod a careful 
assent to the principles and ideals 
of Christianity. “Christianity is a 
good thing,” they might say, and 
they may even know their Cate- 
chism and Bible History well. But 
their Christian ideas and ideals 


may not yet be firm convictions. 

This is where Catholic reading 
comes in. It is the big task of the 
Catholic Press “to pound” convic- 
tions into heads arid hearts, con- 


viction which, after all, is really 
Divine Faith. 

Convinced Catholics are the .re- 
sult of prayer and Catholic read- 
ing. Reading alone produces only 
“smartness” without real convic- 
tion and without a change of life 
for the better; while prayer alone 
without some human effort will 
not produce the kind of Christian 
intelligence that makes for leader- 
ship. 


The trouble with so many of us 
is that our knowledge of our 
Faith has not advanced either in 
depth or breadth beyond the re- 
ligion text books of high school 
and college or even the catechism. 

The power of the written word 
is electrifying. Depending on 
whether it is good or bad, it can 
build or tear down supernatural 
Faith. It can erect or support a 
standard of Christian values, 
strengthen or weaken Christian 
conviction. 


Be Readers And Doers 


Where lies the specific task of 
the Catholic newspaper? 

The special task of the news- 
paper is to sell Christian ideals 
through news and current events. 


By interpretation of individual 
events and general trends, the 
Catholic newspaper propagates 


and stabilizes Christian ideas and 
ideals. 
The Catholic Press is not just 
a business. It is an apostolate. 
The Catholic Press has no bone 


IDEAS AND IDEALS 


to pick except with those move- 
ments and opinions which are anti- 
Christian, un-Christian, and non- 
Christian. We are living in the 
Christian era, the era of Christ — 
and nothing counts much if it 
does not square with Christian 
spirit and teaching. 

‘Since February is Catholic Press 
month, Catholic newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country 
are staging their annual subscrip- 
tion campaign at this time. Yet 
Catholics must be more than just 
subscribers. They must be readers 
and doers. They must be alert and 
informed on the happenings that 
determine the course of history 
and the course of their own lives. 

The Catholic newspaper pub- 
lishes the kind of national and in- 
ternational news that is important. 
It gives instruction, inspiration, 
and interpretation that guides 
mature and progressive thinking 
in the sense that it promotes and 
supports those things that make 
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for truly human progress. Progress 
in science or in any other branch 
of learning or endeavor is incon- 
sequential if there is not human 
progress, progress in the perfection 
of man, the family, and society as 
a whole. 


All these are reasons why the 
alert and progressive Catholic is 
a regular subscriber and regular 
reader of the Catholic newspaper 
and other periodicals. Ideas and 
ideals steer the course of history 
and steer the welfare of the life 
of the individuals, family, and 
community. The right kind of 
ideas and ideals are the “merchan- 
dise” sold by the Catholic Press. 

If we would reform and im- 
prove the world we must begin 
with the individual and then the 
family, the basic unit of society. 
That is a task in which The Family 
Digest can be of great help. Dur- 
ing Press Month renew your sub- 
scription to it and get a friend to 
subscribe — or subscribe for him. 


Stage Presence 


Early in her career as an entertainer, Beatrice Herford dem- 
onstrated her ready wit. Appearing at a Manchester theatre, 
she was delivering her famous monologue. 


In the middle of the act, a cat sauntered in from the wings, 
sat down on the stage by the actress, and ow proceeded to 
wash his face. The audience guffawed. 


Miss Herford paused an instant. Turning to the cat, she 


commanded: 


catalogue!”—George W. Black. 


“You get out of here. This is a monologue, not a 
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In Rome, This Is 


Mary’s Newest Shrine 


Rev. Claiborne Lafferty 


WHEN a pretty day comes 
around in Rome and that day 
happens to be a Sunday or a holi- 
day, no self-respecting Roman 
will remain within the walls of the 
city. If he is rich enough he col- 
lects his wife and family and 
drives to the sea or a mountain 
resort. If he is less blessed with 
worldly goods, he takes his pro- 
geny on the train to Ostia, a beach 
about twelve miles away. If he is 
very poor he uses a street car or 
his own two feet and is completely 
satisfied when he has _ passed 
through the nearest gate. Sitting 
there with his back to the wall he 
is out of Rome and can rejoice 
in the knowledge with as much 
pride as the best of his betters. 


For the poor the environs of 
Rome offer many attractions. The 
devout can go to shrines such as 
that to the Mother of Divine Love 
or the Catacombs. Artists seek a 
quiet nook along the Appian Way 
or a gentle hill looking out over 
the compagna. There are paved 
roads to bicycle along and there 
is always the Tiber to walk beside. 
After all, these spots were loved 
by the Caesars and they have not 


changed much in two thousand 
years. 


St. Paul’s Fountains 


When St. Paul’s head was cut 
off, it is supposed to have been 
bounced three times and at each 
place where it touched a fountain 
sprang up. An altar was built over 
each spot and later a church erect- 
ed to cover the three of them. The 
water has been channelled to run 
in pipes before each altar so it may 
not be flowing at exactly the 
same position it did originally. If it 
is, St. Paul can add another won- 
der to the long list he gives us in 
his Epistles. The altars are not 
exactly side by side and his head 
must have had-all the best proper- 
ties of a rubber ball for it cer- 
tainly took three tremendous 
jumps. 

The church is known familiarly 
as Tre Fontane, (Three Foun- 
tains), and has given its name to 
designate the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. It is not too far out and 
not particularly built up, so it of- 
fers a pleasant place for a poor 
man to bring his little ones for an 
outing. A particularly attractive 
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plateau has enough grass to lie 
upon and shade trees to keep one 
cool. In addition there are shal- 
low caves in the yellow clay banks 
where children can divert them- 
selves for hours on end and leave 
a tired parent in peace. 


So, He Hated Mary 


It was to this spot several years 
ago that a street-car conductor 
took his children on his day off. 
He saw them safely started on 
their games and settled himself 
comfortably to his favorite pas- 
time, the completion of a diatribe 
against Mary, called by fools the 
Mother of God. He was particu- 
larly incensed over her Immacu- 
late Conception and gloated over 
the warm reception he was sure 
his masterpiece would receive 
when he read it at a coming meet- 
ing of his Communist cell. 

He had given strict orders that 
he was not to be disturbed. His 
bambini knew from experience it 
was better to leave their Babbo 
alone when he had pencil and 
paper in hand so he was _ sur- 
prised and not at all pleased when 
they surrounded him with loud 
demands that he come to see what 
they had found. It was a beau- 
tiful lady and she wanted to speak 
to him. He gruffly said that if she 
wanted to see him she could come 
to him. However, they were so 
excited and insistent that he final- 
ly got up to follow them. 


She was a_ beautiful lady—so 


young, so lovely and so gentle. 
Just what she said to him is not 
important. What is important is 
that he left off his writing against 
her and soon returned to the prac- 
tice of his religion. During the 
Holy Year of 1950 in an audience 
with the Pope he _ personally 
handed over to the Vicar of Christ 
the composition on which he had 
been working. 


Or, So He Thought 


Rome is noted for its sense of 
rumor. Word spread quickly that 
the Blessed Virgin had appeared 
at Tre Fontane. Before long 
crowds were flocking there. The 
hollow cave in which he said he 
saw her was soon enriched with 
flowers and votive offerings. Next 
came crutches thrown away be- 
cause through intercession 
they were no longer needed. The 
pile grew higher and _ higher, 
thickened by all kinds of braces, 
wheel chairs and hearing aids. 


For a time Tre Fontane was 
allowed to stay as it was. As late 
as today it is not too greatly 
changed. The narrow dirt path 
leading to the top of the hill has 
become broader and repaired in 
places. The grass on the level part 
in front of the opening was trod- 
den down and killed. To avoid 
visitors having to kneel in the 
dust and mud, gravel was spread 
around. Even pious knees rebel 
against sharp rocks, so this has 
been replaced with a hard, even 
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surface. Those cured left their of- 
ferings to Our Lady and not to 
curio-seekers so an iron grill now 
protects the entrance. The children 
and their father described how the 
Lady looked. A statue in that 
image smiles on the crutches and 
votive lamps. She looks much as 
she does in her other reproduc- 
tions, but in this case she wears 
a green cloak instead of blue. 


Too Early To Judge 


The Church, of course, has nev- 
er recognized the apparition as 
authentic. It is too early to judge. 
No condemnation has been made 
but no priest may take part in 
public devotions. 

The first fervor has worn off 
so huge crowds no longer come. 
However there is not an hour of 
the day when the faithful, singly 


or in groups, are not on their 
knees in front of the shrine. It is 
a good place to pray. No church 
has been built and there is no 
protection from the elements. The 
people need no direction. They 
come together and spontaneously 
break into hymns all of them 
know. They do not sound like the 
Sistine ‘Choir, but the open space 
and the branches of the trees 
soften the shrill notes of the 
Italian peasant and render them 
sweet enough to be heard by the 
Mother of the Poor. 


Perhaps the Church may never 
give her approval to the shrine, 
but recitation of the rosary, chant- 
ing of the litany, singing of songs 
and fervent prayers, she has never 
condemned. The Romans are per- 
fectly content to continue their 
homage entirely unofficially. 


Comments in Brief 


People who say that you cannot fool nature, have never 
watched a beauty-shop operator at work. 


The dress that worries a man the most is the one his wife 
doesn’t like—after he has paid for it! 


Nothing stops a wife’s tears more quickly than a husband 


who pays no attention. 


If you have an idea that children don’t know the value of 
money, try giving a nickel to a kid! 


One thing that makes you sort of hesitate to part with the 


old car is the price of a new one.—Wall Street Journal. 


Press Month Thought 


Publicize Your Parish’s Activities 


T. J. McInerney 


FRATERNAL organization 
. “with which we are affiliated 
had an installation of officers re- 
cently and we were delegated to 
publicize the event. We called a 
friend of ours on a daily news- 
paper in our county and told him 
we'd be glad to supply him with 
the story if he would supply a 
photographer for the event. He 
said he’d be glad to make the 
“deal.” Then he asked me to wait 
while he did a little “figuring.” In 
a few minutes he came back on 
the wire and said: 


“You'll be interested in this: I 
was just going over the list of such 
requests I’ve handled today and 
out of twenty, yours is the first 
from a Catholic organization. The 
rest are from Masons, Lutherans, 
Methodists and others. Some. of 
their activities rate about a para- 
graph, but they’re not reluctant to 
ask for the space. What’s wrong 
with Catholic groups—tco mod- 
est?” 

We're Missing Something 

Our friend is a Catholic and we 
know how strongly he feels. Once 


he heard that a parish in our dio- 
cese would be visited by a promin- 
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ent prelate—a friend of the pastor 
—and he called the pastor te get 
“the facts.” The pastor threw 
cold water on the idea — to him 
there was nothing newsworthy 
about the prelate’s visit. Two days 
later, at the airport, while waiting 
to board a plane home, the prelate 
was interviewed by the press con- 
tingent at the field and his re- 
marks were quoted in the metro- 
politan newspapers. He said prac- 
tically the same things two nights 
before at a meeting of the Hely 
Name Society of the parish in 
which he visited and there wasn’t 
a line about it in any paper. 

Let’s face it, friends: when it 
comes to blowing our horn, we are 
pathetically mute while sectarian 
denominations do a far better job. 
There is a feeling among some of 
the clergy and the laity, too, that 
it is immodest, improper or im- 
something to seek or even to per- 
mit publicity. That, to put it 
kindly, is a medieval attitude and 
it too often results in an impres- 
sion on the part of the non-Cath- 
olic public that in the average par- 
ish little or nothing goes on cther 
than the religious program. 

We've been thumbing through 
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a week’s issues of our community 
newspaper and it’s quite revealing. 
There isn’t a mention of a produc- 
tive clothing collection for the 
Korean war sufferers conducted 
under Catholic auspices—but here’s 
a Temple which collected some 
necessities for a rabbi in Israel 
and there’s a picture and an ac- 
companying news article. 

A small Methodist congregation 
breaks ground for a little church 
and there are two pictures and a 
story. Here’s a picture of three 
Lutheran ministers conducting a 
“seminar on education for mar- 
riage at the Planned Parenthood 
Center in Mineola.” 

We've been dedicating new 
churches and schools and conduct- 
ing Cana conferences all over our 
area, but the only “coverage” we 
get is in the diocesan weekly. The 
latter is good, but it’s read mainly 
by Catholics and the failure of the 
various groups behind these events 
to publicize their parish activities 
is, in our opinion, a serious error of 
omission. 

In every Catholic parish, be- 
cause of the activities of societies 
or other groups of parishioners, 
there are many newsworthy activi- 
ties going on and by publicizing 
them for general public knowledge 
we would be telling the world that 
Catholics are “on the ball” in com- 
munity, welfare and other affairs. 


In every parish there is at least 
one person who is capable of ‘be- 
ing the volunteer “publicity rep- 
resentative.” It’s a form of Cath- 
olic Action to assume the burden 
of letting the public know what's 
going on among the various so- 
cieties. 

Let’s Tell The World 


We don’t mean that every mat- 
tainly any building programs, ren- 
ter should be publicized. But cer- 
ovations, visits of important mem- 
bers of the clergy, society meetings 
and projects and such matters re- 
lating to a parish school should be 
made public. The newspapers are 
glad to get such items because 
they want to appear impartial. As 
our Catholic newspaperman-friend 
puts it, however: “It’s difficult to 
appear impartial when the others 
tell you what’s going on among 
them and Catholics are either too 
indifferent or too falsely-modest to 
advise what’s going on!” 

We are not advocating that 
Catholics become “publicity. 
hounds”—simply that they wake up 
and compete with non-Catholics 
in “telling the world” what’s going 
on. We're proud not only of our 
faith but also of what the Church 
does in humanitarian and other 
fields. Let’s not permit either false 
modesty or lack of interest to cause 
the one true faith to suffer by com- 
parison with others. 


All poison is labelled in drugstores, with the exception of 
that on bookracks.—Fore and Aft. 


Their Children Are Saints 


Yours Can And Should Be Too 


Antoinette Bosco 


THE boy was wide-eyed with 
hunger, and the hollows which 
should have been curves of his 


cheeks were dirt-smudged. He fit - 


loosely inside his ragged clothing, 
which looked and smelled as if it 
hadn't been in a wash tub since 
before the last owner. 


“Another one, Don _ Bosco! 
Where will we find room for him? 
How can we feed another mouth?” 

“Look at him, Mother Margaret. 
He will not eat too much, and we 
should have some clean clothes 
around, Didn't Guiseppe outgrow 
his?” 

Margaret, who made an impres- 
sive figure of roundness with her 
arms curved to rest her hands on 
her wide hips, smiled suddenly 
and walked to the boy to embrace 
him. “Welcome, figlio, to the home 
of Don Bosco.” 

It was always like that for Mar- 
garet, the mother of St. John Bos- 
co whom some call the “Father 
Flanagan of Italy.” She worked 
uncomplainingly and tirelessly 
with her son, Don Bosco, to bring 
physical care and spiritual know- 
ledge to the boys of the streets. 
She was “Mama” to them as she 
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was to Don Bosco, a perfect ex- 
ample of a Christian mother. 


And 600 Years Ago 


Back in the thirteenth century, 
a woman sat one night in a dark- 
ened room, a slight smile on her 
lovely face. 

“Are you there, Maria?” a man 
asked, entering the room. It was 
her husband’s_ voice, Martin 
Bulhon. 

“Yes, Martin.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“I'm talking to God and His 
Mother about our son.” 

Martin was silent. He walked 
over to where Maria sat and took 
both her hands in his. He looked 
down at her in the darkened room. 

“And what are they saying 
about Ferdinand?” he asked softly. 

Maria closed her eyes. “We 
wanted our son to have a brilliant 
education so that he could become 
a great soldier for the King of 
Portugal.” She paused. “Instead, 
Ferdinand wants to serve the King 
of Kings, and this is most pleasing 
to God.” Her voice softened. “We 
shall be proud of our son, Martin. 
He will make a great priest.” 

Martin held her hands a little 
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tighter. “I’ve seen him watch you, 
Maria, when you told him stories 
of Jesus and His mother. I’m not 
surprised that he is inflamed with 
the love of God. A pupil learns 
well from a zealous teacher.” 


The First Step 


Maria’s son not only became a 
priest, but was also a great saint, 
known to the world as St. Anthony 
of Padua, another example of a 
ehild whose mother had the spiri- 
tual courage to give him back to 
God. 

We mothers have it on the word 
of Christ, Himself, that He wants 
our children back. 


“And they brought to Him 
young children, that He might 
touch them. And the disciples re- 
buked them that brought them. 

“And when Jesus saw it, He 
was much displeased, and said to 
them: Suffer the little children to 
eome to Me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” (Mark x. 13-16). 

Those mothers who were getting 
a scolding from the disciples were 
showing an active faith in bringing 
their children to Christ, and He 
was pleased with them. They 
were making a positive effort, a 
first step, towards helping their 
children to become saints. It is 
never too early to dedicate our 
children to God. St. Monica 
prayed that her child would de- 
vote his life to the service and 
glory of God even while he was 


still in her womb. Most of us 
know that it took thirty-three years 
of her prayers before her son Au- 
gustine was finally converted, and 
that then he went on to become a 
great saint and Doctor of the 
Church, It was St. Monica’s early 
start in giving her child to God, 
and her follow-up of extreme per- 
sistence in prayer that finally got 
results, 


Children Or Burden? 


Moder living today has made 
the word “children” synonymous 
with “burden.” Parents have to 
live by a complicated set of rules 
—their children’s clothes must be 
washed with soap that gives you 
the cleanest wash in town; their 
teeth must be brushed with green 
tooth paste; they must eat cereal 
that makes them jet-propelled, and 
so on ad ridiculum, with the result 
that parents are close to collapse, 
with the added frustration of 
which cigarette will be most sooth- 
ing for their nerves. What really 
happens? 

In the maze and daze of this 
overemphasis on the physical and 
material, the spiritual training is 
neglected if not forgotten, and 
since the parents can't relax and 
enjoy their children, the youngsters 
actually do become a burden in- 
stead of a joy. 

Why is it that so many mothers 
have to “get away” from their chil- 
dren so many evenings a week? 
Because simply feeding, clothing 
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and cleaning up after kids is a 
thankless job. It’s in educating 
children that you see them as God 
intended, images of Him, and in 
caring for their souls that you find 
true happiness in them. 


The mother of St. Bernard took 
each of her seven children at birth 
into her arms and offered him to 
Jesus. From that moment on she 
loved them with respect, as things 
consecrated and entrusted to her 
by God. 


The result—seven saints, not all 
canonized, but saints nevertheless. 
Think of it—she loved her children 
with respect! There would be a lot 
less violence and voice-raising if 
more mothers respected their chil- 
dren from crib days. 


Our Main Duty 


Our main duty as Catholic par- 
ents is to instruct our children in 
the faith. Sending them to relig- 
ious schools is only part of our re- 
sponsibility. Their training must 
begin long before that. Father Ser- 
vais Dirks, in a French biography 
of St. Anthony of Padua, says, “It 
is always wise to entrust a child’s 
early education to a mother’s care. 
At that age, when the first glim- 
mer of reason appears in the 
youthful mind, none save a mother 
can find access to the heart, and 
plant therein the seeds of religion 
and virtue. Precious seeds, holy 
lessons, received at the maternal 
knee, are profoundly engraved 
upon the memory, and in after 
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years rise again in a lively and 
striking manner to cause either un- 
speakable pleasure or bitter re- . 
gret.” 

Queen Blanche, the mother of 
France’s Saint-King Louis, under- 
stood her duties perfectly and 
summed them up uncompromis- 
ingly in this sentence which she 
often repeated to him: “I would 
much rather, my dear child, see 
you die before my eyes, than to. 
see you commit even one mortal 
sin. 
St. Louis says that this caution 
remained so deeply engraved on 
his soul that not one day of his 
life passed that he did not remem- 
ber it. 

How many of us would have the 
courage to speak _ sincerely 
Blanche’s words to our own chil- 
dren? Yet God sent us children not 
so that we could fill them with 
desires for worldly goods, but so 
that we could teach them to know, . 
love, and serve Him in this world 
in order that they may save their 
souls and spend their eternity in 
perfect union with the God Who 
made us all. 


Mother Of Mary 


All Catholic parents should look 
to St. Ann for inspiration. She was 
the mother of the most perfect 
saint of all, Mary. A_ beautiful 
tribute is given to her by the Rev. 
Alban Butler: “It was a sublime 
dignity and a great honor for this 
Saint to give to a lost world the 
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advocate of mercy, and to be the 
parent of the Mother of God. But 
it was a far greater happiness to 
be, under God, the greatest in- 
strument of her virtue, and to be 
spiritually her mother by a holy 
education in perfect innocence and 
sanctity . . . It is a lesson to all 
parents, whose principal duty is 
the holy education of their chil- 
dren. By this they glorify their 
Creator, perpetuate His honor on 
earth to future ages, and sanctify 
their own souls.” 


A New Idea! 


Someone asked me the other 
day, “Why are you planning on 
having a large family?” 

“That's the greatest thing I can 
do with my life,” I answered. “I 
pray that all my children will be- 
come saints, and bring more honor 
and glory to God.” 

This was a completely new idea 
to her, and she was temporarily 
silenced. Then’ she _ blurted, 
“Sounds fine, but how will you 
feed and clothe them on a teach- 
ers’ salary?” (my husband’s pro- 
fession) 

“We'll always manage, as long 
as we're willing to work hard,” I 
answered. 

She wasn’t convinced, and I 
wasn’t bullied into becoming an 
earth-bound sissy either. It just 
isn’t logical to tremble at the criti- 
cism of the world, yet disregard 
completely the criticism of Godl 

It’s easy to forget that to be- 


come saints is our purpose in liv- 
ing, and that to help our children 
become saints is the reason why 
God sends them to us. We 
shouldn’t get so involved in their 
physical care that we forget their 
souls. Our children really belong 
to God. We are just their earthly 
guardians. One mother I know 
hasn’t forgotten that. All her chil- 
dren are sons, and every night she 
says ten Hail Mary’s that if it is 
God’s Will, her boys will devote 
their lives to Him in the holy 
priesthood. 


We have to start early in train- 
ing our children for sainthood, 
long before they reach the age of 
reason. There are times when it’s 
discouraging, as when you see re- 
peated traits of stubbornness, or 
selfishness—or boredom, such as 
one four-year old displayed when 
his only comment on a Bible story 
his mother told him was, “Are you 
finished now?” 


There will be smiles, too, like 
the first time I showed my three- 
year old a picture of cherubs with 
wings. “These are angels,” I said. 
“No, they’re not,” he contradicted. 
“They're baby flies.” 

The main thing is to keep doing 
our best in spite of the obstacles 
the world and the children them- 
selves place in our way. And who 
knows? Maybe some day we'll be 
in the company of women like 
Blanche, Helena, Maria, and Mar- 
garet, and we may casually say, 
“My children are saints, too.” 


A Short Story 


The Last Passenger 


Gladys Knight 


UP and down Armina went, all 

day long, in her little cage, be- 
tween the basement and the sixth 
floor. One of the three elevators 
in a large hospital on the Mexican 
border, it carried various passen- 
gers, many of whom Armina found 
interesting. 


Armina was seventeen. She had 
a round, wide-awake face, a mop 
of curly black hair, at the moment 
adorned with a large yellow chrys- 
anthemum one of the porters had 
given her, and wore a sheer white 
blouse and a full dark skirt. A red 
scarf was tied about her neck. Her 
hands and feet were very small. 


Armina had the light-hearted 
buoyancy of the youthful Mexican. 
But sometimes she felt sad, be- 
cause what she carried in her ele- 
vator ranged from merely anxiety 
to tragedy. But usually the atmos- 
phere of the dove-gray colored 
car was gay and friendly. The 
young Mexican nurse aides and 
maids, the janitors and orderlies, 
were quick with a smile and a 
quip. And the Mexican patients 


and their visitors were often gay 


also. It takes much to depress a 
Mexican. 


Armina stopped the elevator at 
third to take on a patient on a 
stretcher, accompanied by a nurse. 
The patient was white and still; 
she looked vague, and seemed in- 
different. Armina knew she was 
under sedatives and was going up 
to surgery. The nurse smiled; said 
to Armina, “Up to fifth,” to the 
patient, “Well, we’re on our way 
to good health; this is the first 
step,” and the patient opened 
glazed eyes and tried to smile. 
“Dr. Castle’s going to make her 
all right,” the nurse told Armina. 


Coming down, Armina took on 
a visitor at fourth, an old Mexican 
woman, bent and wrinkled. “How’s 
your daughter this morning?” Ar- 
mina asked in Spanish, and the 
old lady grinned happily and said, 
“Muy bien, gratias a Dios.” 


The next trip, she brought in 
her car a patient in a wheel-chair, 
accompanied by a nurse aide. The 
patient was going home. His wife 
hovered anxiously over him. An- 
other nurse aide bore two large 
bouquets of flowers and the pa- 
tient’s suit case. The patient was 
happy. “You feeling good now, 
eh?” Armina smiled at him. 
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“Sure am. Never thought I'd 
get out alive—but here I am.” 


“It was God’s will,” Armina said. 
Armina was very pious. Her face 
was pert and impish, her dress 
coquettish, but her heart was very 
simple and devout. 


One of the Sisters got on. She 
had a fresh, colorful face; her 
white cap brought out all the 


charm of her naive countenance; 
her blue-gray habit made a soft 
spot of color against the walls of 
the elevator cage. “Good morn- 
ing, Armina,” she said. “Are you 
still going to night school?” 


“Yes, Sister.” 
“How’s your father?” 


“He has a job now.” 


“Fine!” The Sister patted Ar- 
mina on the shoulder, and left the 
car at third. A doctor got on. He 
was a large man in a crumpled 
suit. Armina was afraid of him. 
He looked a bit like a big gray 
bear. But he was a harmless man. 
Another got on at second. He wore 
glasses, behind which were sharp 
eyes. He was nearly bald. He 
snapped, “This is the slowest ser- 
vice I ever saw. How long do you 
take to make this trip?” 


Armina shrank _ back. Dr. 
Schmidt was _ notorious for his 


quick temper, his sharp tongue. 
But he had a good heart. To Ar- 
mina his temper and tongue had 
always been more evident than his 
heart. Armina said, “It’s an auto- 


matic elevator,” stumbling a little 
over the word “automatic.” 


Another doctor got on. Armina 
was in awe of the doctors. They 
all looked important; had an air 
of dominating; held their heads 
high. This one was young and 
chubby. He said, “Hello, Doll,” 
to Armina, and joked with some 
nurses. He’d get over that by and 
by, Armina thought, and get 
haughty like the others. In the 
meanwhile everyone thought he 
was rather nice. 


A patient got on, with her hus- 
band, who carried her bag. Her 
husband looked worried. They 
went up to the maternity floor. 
“Some of them wait to come in 
at the last minute,” a nurse re- 
marked. “Wouldn't you think 
they'd have some sense?” 

A maintenance man got on. He 
wore khaki clothes, and carried a 
wrench. “Make a non-stop trip, 
kid,” he said. “They're vapping 
for emergency up on third. A 
leaking pipe.” 

At fifth, a surgeon and a surgi- 
cal nurse got on. Both wore green 
gowns and green skull caps. The 
gauze mask hung from the doctor's 
neck. “It was close, but I believe 
I got it all. Malignant, sure. No 
question of that.” 

“The Shaw case 
next,” said the nurse. 

“Yeah. We'll go into that after 
our coffee break. Tricky thing, 
that. Kidney tumor.” 

“Morbid?” 


is scheduled 
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“He'll make it.” 


They got off on first, and strode 
toward the cafeteria, their green 
costumes grotesque among the 
white uniforms of the floor nurses. 


A man and woman got on. The 
woman was crying. The man said, 
“It mightn’t be so bad. She’s got a 
chance, the doctor said.” 

“But she looked so awful—and 
she’s suffering so.” 


“It’s just one of those things,” 
he said. 

Two Sisters came on at first. 
They wore stiff white cover-all 
aprons over their habits. They 
were nurses, in charge of depart- 
ments. One was slender, pale and 
elderly. She had an ethereal face, 
a resigned expression. She said to 
Armina, “Well, Armina, how are 
you, dear?” The other was very 
young. She was tall, and her eyes 
were merry. She remarked, “Ar- 
mina is getting prettier every day. 
She will soon be married and leave 
us. We'll never have such a nice 
little elevator girl again.” 

Armina laughed. She liked Sis- 
ter Rose. She liked Sister Regina 
too, although she was a little 
afraid of her. Sister Regina looked 
like a saint, but she was known to 
be very sharp with the nurses un- 
der her who did not satisfy her 
exactions. 

A large, moon-faced man got 
in. He wore a short-sleeved stiff 
white house jacket and white 
pants. He was a_ technician. 
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“Hello, baby!” he greeted Arniina. 

“I hear you get married, Juan,” 
Armina remarked. 

Juan’s large, pale-tan face ex- 
panded in a smile. Juan was al- 
ways smiling. No one had ever 
seen him serious. Even when he 
was up before the administrator— 
as he was on an average of once 
a month—for some infraction of 
duty, he never lost his pixieish 
smile. Juan was a problem child, 
but he knew his job. They could 
not do without him. The pa- 
tients liked him too, as did his 
co-workers, although these last 
often were out of patience with 
him. 

“Sure, I get married. Now I 
have three children already.” 

“Three—” gasped Armina_in- 
credulously, her mouth open. 

“Yeah. I married a widow with 
a family,” Juan grinned. “T like 
children. I want a big family. 
That is a good start.” 


Up and down . . . the day went 
on. Soon it would be three o’clock 
and Armina’s day would be over. 
She had been on duty since seven 
that morning. 

The next call was from the base- 
ment. And a little shiver went 
through Armina as she opened the 
elevator door and saw what was 
waiting. 

In her duties as elevator oper- 
ator she had had this happen to 
her many times, and yet she had. 
never gotten used to it. It always 
awed and frightened her a little. 
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She hated to have these passen- 

There were two men and a 
stretcher. A heavy red_ velvet 
cloth was over the stretcher. The 
men rolled it into the car. No other 
passengers were ever taken with 
these; there were no stops made 
when they were carried. 


It had come from the morgue, 
where the autopsies took place. 
Armina had never dared ask why 
these passengers were brought 
downstairs from their rooms with 
a white sheet over them, but were 
brought out from the autopsy 
room under a dark red coverlet. 

Inside of Armina everything was 
galloping wildly. It seemed so 
eerie to have the slender, red- 
wrapped figure so close to her in 
the narrow proximity of the small 
car. The two men did not speak. 
At the first floor they rolled the 
stretcher out swiftly, and down 
the hall to the side entrance. Ar- 
mina’s elevator was always used, 
as the other two elevators were 
too central. 

These things were always han- 
dled so quietly, so unobtrusively. 

Armina was very thoughtful. A 
look of half-fear was still in her 
eyes. She tried to remember that 
this soul had just gone to God and 
was now quite happy and out of 
its suffering. But still the awe 
and a certain sadness remained. 

Then the call came from fourth 
floor. 

Into the car came a happy pro- 
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cession. First, the patient in a 
wheelchair, with a nurse aide 
pushing it. The mother of the 


patient followed, and the husband. 
Both bore suitcases, flowers, a 
radio, and other personal posses- 
sions. Everybody was smiling. The 
woman in the chair was very 
young. In her arms was a bundk, 
tightly wrapped. But at one end, 
close to the young woman’s breast, 
was a tiny head covered with very 
black hair, a red, squirmy face... . 

The grim atmosphere of the car 
was, in a second, wiped away. One 
soul had gone, indeed, but here 
Was a new one—a very new one, 
only five days old. A_ new life 
had come to replace the one that 
was over. Joy was widespread 
here. A family was going home 
with their new possession. Pride 
beamed on every face. 

The nurse aide said, “I hate to 
see him go. He is so pretty.” 

Armina knew that he was not 
pretty at all, but he was wonder- 
ful. A baby is a marvelous thing. 
A baby means hope and a job. 
Armina, like all Mexicans, loved 
babies. In a moment, the sad last 
trip was forgotten. 


It was three o'clock. Armiria 
went off duty. “I will have good 
luck,” she told herself. “My last 


passenger was a new baby. And 
the mother and father and grand- 
mother were so happy . . . There 
is nothing in the world like a baby. 
It reminds me always of the little 


Serve It At Mealtime 


Food for the Personality 


William A. Shaughnessy 


OUR-YEAR-OLD Sharon shook 

her blonde curls furiously as 
she swallowed her food with a 
gulp and prepared to talk. Her 
dad leaned over from his position 
at the head of the table, looking 
intently at her. He cut off some 
incipient remarks by other mem- 
bers of the family with a raised 
hand. “Did you have something 
to say?” he asked his daughter. 


Tossing her head once more, the 
youngest member of the family 
erupted, “I like the new milkman 
because he’s good to our dog.” 
Affectionate chuckles arose from 
the throats of her older brothers 
and sisters. Her mother patted her 
on the head, smiling as she said, 
“That’s a very good reason for 
liking him, dear.” 

Sharon basked under the appro- 
bation of her family, concentrat- 
ing once more on the business of 
eating. Then the conversation 
swung abruptly from the new 
milkman to another topic, as fam- 
ily table talk so often does. 


Let Them Talk 


Whether Sharon’s father real- 
ized it: or. not, his action is sup- 
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ported by sound sociological prin- 
ciples. Sharon isn’t likely to be 
tongue-tied in later years when 
she participates in group activity; 
she has an excellent start towards 
social poise. 


Yes, sociologists have discovered. 
that the ability to converse easily 
—or the lack of it—can often be 
traced to a child’s treatment in its 
tender years. A youngster who 
has been greeted with nothing but 
“Hush, your father (or mother or 
brother) is talking” is likely to de- 
velop into a good listener but 
nothing else. The old children- 
should-be-seen-but-not-heard atti- 
tude is the easiest way out for 
adults, but such a practice does 
not give the child a chance to de- 
velop and progress. 


The foregoing scene is an illus- 
tration of only one facet of family 
table talk, a social process that is 
getting more and more attention 
from research sociologists. These 
experts who devote their lives to 
studying the effects of interper- 
sonal: relationships claim that the 
family meal has long been under- 
rated and ignored as a factor in 
personality development. Parents 
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never question the importance of. 
giving children their daily quota 
of proteins, carbohydrates, vita- 
mins and other foods, but most are 
not aware of the important sociolo- 
gical aspects of the family meal. 
And both parents and their fam- 
ilies can profit highly from such 
an understanding. 


Why At Meal Time? 


Why is the family meal so sig- 
nificant? Well, asks the sociologist 
pointedly, at what other time is 
the family assured of meeting as 
one body? Father is away all day 
at work, and the older members 
of the family are either working or 
going to school. In the evening, 
with so many attractive sources of 
outside recreation beckoning, the 
family is likely to spread north, 
east, south, and west. 

Stop and think. When was the 
last occasion, excluding mealtimes, 
that all the members of your fam- 
ily were assembled? And further- 
more, the sociologist says, the fam- 
ily meal is constant and recurring 
—day after day, week after week. 
It is like a perpetual board of di- 
rectors’ meeting for the family cor- 
poration. As a parent, you miglit 
say, “So we're all together at meal- 
time. What’s that to me?” 

Sociologists recognize the family 
meal as one of the most important 
vehicles for transmitting culture, 
both the general culture of a coun- 
try or region, and the specific 
culture of a family group. It is 
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the family that gives the pre-school : 
child most of his knowledge of the. 
world about him.., Why, then: 
should not this process be intensi-, 
fied at a time when all the mem-' 
bers sit down together in an atmos- 
phere conducive to relaxation and. 
an exchange of ideas and exper-. 
iences of the day? It is intensified. - 
It has to be. 


How It Works 


Let’s take a close look at how 
this social process that sociologists 
call the transmission of culture 
works. Pop arrives home from 
work in the evening a half hour. 
late, and as he hurriedly takes his 
seat at the table it’s easily seen 
that he is a little upset. “What a 
traffic jam!” he exclaims. 


“What's a traffic jam?” asks his 
young son, whose idea of jam is 
something that goes on bread. If 
pop says, “Never mind, eat your 
supper,” in a curt voice . . . well 
who could blame him under these 
circumstances. But if he can sum- 
mon a_ superhuman source of 
patience and explain to the boy 
that a traffic jam is too many cars 
in too small a space, being forced 
to crawl slowly, if at all, while 
horns honk and nerves become 
frayed, then the boy has added to 
his store of knowledge. He has 
learned 1 bit of typical American 
culture and he has learned a new, 
word. 

The importance of table talk as 
a means of developing a child's 
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vocabulary cannot be stressed too 
much. Words are the key to 
knowledge, and a child’s progress 
in'-his early school years (he can’t 
learn what he doesn’t understand) 
depends heavily on the size of his 
word store. A good vocabulary 
will certainly give him a flying 
start. 

Now vocabulary building and 
transmission of culture are perhaps 
- the most important functions car- 
ried out by the family meal, but 
they are not the only ones. 

The family around the dinner 
table is often given the singular 
title of disciplinarian. If a mem- 
ber makes some cockeyed state- 
ment or proposes an improper 
course of action, the rest of the 
family soon let him know about it, 
either by their comment or lack of 
comment, usually the former. 
Everyone likes praise and no one 
likes criticism, and with these two 
weapons members of a family can 
do a lot for one another. There is 
this added feature, too. A person 
can take more of these critical 
remarks from one of his own—and 
with less resentment—than he can 
from an “outsider.” 

Personality Clinic 

One sociologist, Father Gerald 
McMinn, O.F.M., Sociology De- 
partment Head, St. Bonaventure 
University, has called the family 
meal a “personality clinic,” where 
“undesirable traits personal 
weaknesses may be _ particularly 
identified and castigated.” It has 
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also been referred to—and not 
without justification—as a class- 
room, a forum, and an evaluating 
conference, where ideas are ex- 
changed, sifted, and subjected to 
scrutiny by friendly critics. 
Parents should recognize the 
importance of the family meal and 
the contributions it can make to 
a better intellectual life. And to 
facilitate the process, they might 
observe the following rules, always 
remembering that the middle of 
the road is usually the best course. 


Some Do’s 


1. Do let the younger children 
express themselves. But don’t turn 
mealtime into a filiocentric affair 
where the children do all the talk- 
ing. This could be as harmful as 
hushing them up. After all, who 
likes a conversational hog? 

2. Do take the opportunity, in 
a subtle way, that is, to turn the 
conversation into new channels 
now and then. Researchers have 
discovered that too many families 
talk about the same topics all the 
time. 

3. Do give this family conclave 
all the time it needs. Be leisurely. 
It helps individual digestion and 
the collective family spirit. 

And Dont’s 


1. Don’t spend all the time in 
talk. Food is necessary, too. A 
continual babble is more desirable 
than complete silence. 

2. Don't conduct a court. Meal- 
time is no time to bring up mis- 
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deeds of the day nor to mete out 
punishments. From a_ physiolo- 
gical point of view, such action 
upsets the flow of gastric secre- 
tions and can lead to indigestion. 
From a sociological point of view, 
it takes up valuable time. 


Most Christian families open 
and close the family meal with 
grace. When they bow their heads 
and give thanks for “these Thy - 
gifts,” it does seem that they can 
express their gratitude for more 
than just food. 


Beat This One 


Two sourpuss farmers liked to grumble at each other. 
“Never did I see hay grow so short as mine did last summer,” 


sighed one. 


“You think yours is short,” answered the other, “I had to 


lather mine to mow it.”—Link. 


fi 
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“He's right, J. B.. After two solid weeks of 
| faithful service with the company, it’s high time we 
: reconsider a salary adjustment for the boy!” 
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What's the Difference ? 


~ Annulment ... Divorce 


Rev. Callistus Smith, O.F.M. 


Reprinted from Friar* 


jy? is correct to say that the Cath- 

olic Church grants annulments 
of marriage. The sense of the term, 
however, must be correctly under- 
stood. It may have two meanings. 


First, it may mean that an act 
which was valid from the begin- 
ning is now cancelled, rendered 
null and void and entirely lacking 
those effects which it once had. 

Secondly, it may mean that an 
act which really from the very be- 
ginning never was valid is now 
declared to have been invalid from 
the beginning, and the effects 
which are now voided are really 
declared never to have been valid 
nor in effect from the very be- 
ginning. 

The former sense is given to 
many civil annulments which in 
effect merely endeavor to cancel 
and abolish the validity of mar- 
riages which were in the begin- 
ning and continue now to be valid. 


Father Smith is co-author and 
editor of the Woywod-Smith 
“Practical Commentary the 
Code of Canon Law.” 


The latter sense is the only one 
that may be used in speaking of 
annulments of marriage granted at 
times by the Catholic Church. 


Invalid Marriages 


Such annulments by the Church 
come about because sometimes 
marriages are invalidly contracted. 
This arises from the fact that the 
parties contract marriage with a 
diriment impediment, that is, one 
which renders the marriage im- 
possible, from which no dispensa- 
tion has been obtained, or the 
impediment itself is one arising 
from the natural law or the divine 
positive law and therefore unable 
to be dispensed. 

The diriment impediments are 
lack of canonical age, impotency, 
another marriage bond, disparity 
of worship, sacred orders, solemn 
vow of chastity, abduction, crime, 
relationship by reason of affinity 
or consanguinity within forbidden 
degrees, and public honesty. 

Sometimes, too, one or both 
parties add to the consent a con- 


* New national Franciscan monthly, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. 
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dition which substantially changes 
the identity of the marriage agree- 
ment into some other kind of 
agreement. In some cases the con- 
sent is extorted under grave and 
unjust force and fear. In still other 
cases an error is made amounting 
to a mistake in the identity of the 
other party. It is evident that in 
such cases no real marriage is con- 
tracted and the two persons are 
not husband and wife to each 
other. 


Matrimonial Courts 


It would be most imprudent for 
the Church to declare this fact 
merely on the claim of the parties 
themselves, who will usually be 
moved by selfish motives. Conse- 
quently the Church has evolved 
an elaborate and technically accu- 
rate procedure resembling but not 
following in every detail the trials 
conducted in our civil courts of 
justice. Its objective is to establish 
with moral certainty the truth or 
falsity of the statements of the 
claimant or claimants regarding 
their marriage. 

In the Church’s procedure, 
there is no jury to be swayed, no 
room for eloquent pleas. The 
process is almost entirely a written 
rather than an oral one. Proofs are 
sought from documents and from 
the testimony of witnesses under 
oath. When a decision is finally 
handed down by the judges the 
case is still not regarded as closed. 
The decision must be successively 
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appealed to other courts of the 
Church until two of them have 
declared that the marriage was 
null and void from the very be- 


ginning. 

Only then does the Church feel 
that she has sufficient moral certi- 
tude to warrant declaring that 
there was really no marriage from 
the very beginning and that the 
parties are now free (as they have 
always been free) from the mar- 
riage bond with each other. This 
declaration is what is known as a 
declaration of nullity of a mar- 
riage or an annulment granted by 
the Catholic Church. 

Few marriages are actually in- 
validly contracted. Because of 
this, throughout all history few 
declarations of nullity of marriage 
or annulments have been granted 
by the Catholic Church. 


Divorce 


So widespread has divorce be- 
come that.more and more, in all 
classes of society, the question of 
its lawfulness is raised. The Cath- 
olic position is sometimes dismis- 
ed with the statement that the 
Catholic Church does not permit 
divorce to its members. From this 
it is often deduced that divorce 
outside the Catholic Church » is 
therefore lawful. 

Nothing could be farther —_ 
the truth. Christ our Lord, when 
He said “What therefore God. has 
joined together, let no man. put 
asunder” (Matth. 19, 7), withdrew 
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‘from all earthly authority the pow- 
‘er to dissolve a valid marriage 
-bond. Thus it is not within the 
power of the parties themselves to 
dissolve it by mutual consent. 
Neither is it within the power of 
the state to do so. 


Actually when the state grants a 
divorce it does not really dissolve 
-the matrimonial bond in spite of 
the terminology of the decree be- 
cause this faculty is not within the 
competency of any civil authority. 
-The decree does no more than de- 
clare in effect that the state will 
not prosecute for the crime of big- 
amy the two parties to the divorce 
if they should afterwards attempt 
a new marriage with other part- 
-ners, and that it will accord the 
usual civil effects to the new union 
and protect them in its courts. 


It’s God’s Law 


Christ, however, said of all mar- 
riages and divorces, whether of 
Catholics or non-Catholics, that 
“Moses, by reason of the hardness 
of. your heart, permitted you to 
put away your wives; but it was 
not so from the beginning. And I 
say to you that whoever puts away 
his wife, except for immorality, 
-and marries another, commits 
_adultery; and he who marries a 
woman who has been put away 
commits adultery.” (Matth. 19, 8- 
9). 

By declaring it adultery in both 
cases Christ clearly indicates that 
divorce does not sever the bond of 
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matrimony. Nor does He limit 
His meaning to the marriages only 
of Catholics. Protestants and even 
infidels are all included in His 
words. He restored the marriage 
contract to the original indissolu- 
bility which it has by the natural 
law, and thus excluded all divorce. 
It may therefore be said that ac- 
cording to the natural law, or at 
Jeast according to the divine posi- 
tive law of the New Testament, 
marriage cannot be dissolved by 
divorce. 


One Exception 


One exception is the dissolution 
of the bond of matrimony by the 
Pauline Privilege, so called be- 
cause revealed to and promulgated 
by St. Paul, in which both parties 
at the time of the marriage were 
unbaptised, but subsequently one 
became baptised and the other re- 
fused to live in the marriage with- 
out sin. 


Another is the dissolution by 
solemn religious profession or 
papal dispensation of a marriage 
validly contracted between two 
baptised persons but not yet con- 
summated. Lastly, the dissolution 
by papal dispensation of the nat- 
ural bond of matrimony between 
two unbaptised persons or one 
baptised and one unbaptised per- 
son contracted without the dispen- 
sation of the Church. The con- 
summated sacramental marriage 
between two baptised persons can- 
not be dissolved in any way ex- 
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cept by the death of one of the 
partners, 

There is also the imperfect di- 
vorce consisting in the temporary 
or perpetual separation of the par- 
ties while the bond of marriage 
between them remains intact. Per- 
petual separation is permitted 
chiefly because of adultery. Tem- 
porary or even perpetual separa- 
tion may be sought because of the 
criminal or disgraceful conduct of 
the other party; or because of his 
or her affiliation with a non-Cath- 
olic sect: or because one party in- 
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sists upon educating the children 
in schism or heresy; or because 
of grave peril to one party in soul 
or body. 

Catholics are forbidden to seek 
separation through the civil courts 
before presenting their case to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Those 
who, after contracting a valid mar- 
riage, obtain a civil divorce, are 
excommunicated if they attempt 
another marriage during the life- 
time of the divorced partner. 
While both live they remain mar- 
ried. 


The Greatest Hero 


This is not just a funny story; like the bee, it has a sting 


in the taii. 


Alfred Gover, one of our past heroes of cricket, runs a 
cricketing school in the southwestern suburbs of London. 

One day a father brought his son to Gover to be put through 
his paces. The boy, apparently, had the makings of a jet bowler. 

Gover tossed him the ball. The lad took a 15 yards run and 
pounded up to the crease into a whirling tangle of arms and 
legs. Out of the middle of that human maze—how, no one quite 
knew—the ball finally emerged and hit the pitch about four 


yards in front of his nose. 


When the boy had sorted himself out again, Gover asked 
him just what he had been trying to do. 

The 12-year-old beamed up at his idol and said: “I have 
often seen you, sir, and I tried to bowl just like you.” 

Can you see the moral? Every child has a hero. 

It is up to parents to put over the greatest hero of all times 


—Jesus. 


His exploits are to be found in the Gospels. 

I wonder how many parents have a complete copy of the 
feur gospels at home. I wonder how many know the gospel 
inside out. I wonder how many of them read or tell one of Our 
Lord’s own stories to their children as a bedtime story. 


—Bro. Dennis Robert, F.S.C. in The Universe, London, England. 


Teach Your Child to . 


Grow Up and Live 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


LL of us act childishly at 

times, but some people never 
grow up.-Growing-up psycholog- 
ically can provoke just as severe 
growing pains as growing up phys- 
ically. A child needs help to de- 
velop emotional maturity. 


How do we teach a child to 
grow up? We can’t just turn on a 
switch and have him glow with 
control. Maturity is a long process 
which begins in the cradle. Babies 
learn in a matter of weeks whether 
or not they can get away with 
things by yelling their heads off. 
Adolescence is too late to start the 
process of emotional maturity; 
even the age of beginning school 
is a bit late. Begin at the beginning 
which is the cradle. 

“Momism” was coined by Dr. 
Edward Strecher. He defined a 
“Mom” as a parent of either sex 
who failed to wean the offspring 
emotionally as well as physically. A 
bachelor uncle, older sister or any 
other relative can qualify as a 
“Mom.” 

The emotional failure of adults 
results from a childhood “Mom,” 
a parent unable to permit a child 
to grow up. Nature has _be- 


queathed strong protective ten- 
dencies to parents, because the 
human infant requires care for a 
longer period than does the off- 
spring of irrational animals. God 
had to make those impulses strong 
lest the child be neglected. But the 
function of parenthood is to raise 
the child to that stage where he no 
longer needs parents. A parent’s 
job is to get rid of himself. Easier 
written than done. Parents find it 
hard to stand by to let the child 
grow up and live. 


This Is Maturity 


Emotional maturity is character- 
ized by: 

Selflessness . . . a tolerance of 
others . . . a respect for their rights 
and opinions . . . a certan open- 
mindedness . . . a recognition of 
the fact that there is somebody 
else in the world . . . the realiza- 
tion that “there are more little pe- 
tunias in the onion patch.” 

Show the child how to do things 
for others. Don’t do everything for 
him. The mother who wails, “I've 
done everything I knew how to do 
for little Johnny” is not the unself- 
ish soul she thinks she is. Actually, 
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she has maneuvered to tie little 
Johnny to her emotional apron- 
strings. She would have done a 
much greater favor for Johnny by 
letting him do things for himself. 

‘A healthy spirit of intelligent 
independence. Note: healthy spir- 
it, not rebellion; intelligent inde- 
pendence, not anarchy. A child 
should learn to accept authority on 
his own. 

The ability to work towards a 
future goal. A child can't do that. 
He wants to eat his cake and have 
it too. Show him that a future 
prize calls for a present price. 

A sense of responsibility. Give 
your child chores, jobs around the 
home. Let him take care of his 
own room. Don’t bribe or pay him 
for these things; make him feel he 
has a place to fill. 

Self-control or consistency — a 
certain moderation in mood. We 
all have ups and downs, we all get 
emotional sometimes. To _ ride 
through the highs without getting 
too high, and to ride the lows 
without getting too low is the 
ideal. To convey this to your child, 
practice it. Emotions are caught, 
not taught. 


Teach Realism 


Realism: the realization and ac- 
eeptance of one’s own limitations. 
Realism involves a certain self-con- 
fidence. A_ realistic attitude to- 
wards oneself enables a person to 
profit by correction sug- 
gestion. Realism boils down to 
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Christian humility. Some people 
are very good company as long 
as they run the whole show; oppo- 
sition crumples them. A_ child 
should learn to benefit by con- 
structive criticism. 

A knowledge of reality — the 
opposite of living in a dream 
world. In the real world things are 
not always what they might be. 
Some educators who claim to pre- 
pare the child for reality, to edu- 
cate him for life in a real world, 
advocate the slogan: “No child 
shall fail.” Is that reality? Is that 
the real world? 


“Don’t Jet the child indulge in 
any competition where his little 
ego will be crushed.” But the child 
grows up into a real world where 
he does fail, and where there is 
competition. Result: disaster. 

Help your child to face reality. 
Don’t cover up his shortcomings; 
teach him to accept them. Let him 
make decisions in small things— 
but then make him carry them out 
and take ‘the consequences even 
when it hurts. 

The ability to profit by experi- 
ence. Some people seem unable 
ever to learn; they go right on do- 
ing the same thing. There is an 
old Indian saying: “Fool me once, 
shame on you; fool me _ twice, 
shame on me.” Make your child’s 
mistakes educational; let him 
strain the good from evil. 

A certain flexibility. This qual- 
ity enables one to ride along with 
the current; to adjust to new 
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people, new places, new circum- 
stances. The spoiled child grows 
up into an adult who can never 
adjust to anyone, including him- 
self. 


Actual Work 


Satisfaction in constructive 
work, Many youngsters are almost 
robbed of an opportunity to learn 
that today. A great deal of grow- 
ing up is involved in learning how 
to dig into a job and get it done. 
If a child never finds out what it 
means to do a day’s work, get 
dirty, feel he has accomplished 
something, he is not going to be 
emotionally mature. Experience of 
actual work has a maturing effect 
on youngsters. The play-boy never 
grows up. 

Finally, self-control is not the 
same repression. Repression 


means running away from reality; 
self-control means facing reality 
and handling it. We tend to make 
too much of a direct frontal attack 
on the child’s emotional life. We 
say, “Snap out of it; that’s silly.” 
But the child’s already knows that. 
Of course it’s silly. And he would 
like to snap out of it. Just telling 
him to stop results in repression; 
he knows he shouldn’t feel that 
way but gets no help not to feel 
that way, so he attempts to repress 
the feeling. The point is: what pos- 
itive help have you given him to 
learn to feel otherwise? 

We can't aim directly at the 
emotional maturity of a child. We 
can’t measure his psychological de- 
velopment. But we can stand aside 
some of the time. We can let him 
grow up. We can give him per- 
mission to be a man, 


Cribbing 


The day before a big college game a bombshell burst on the 
coach with the dean’s announcement that the star player had 
been disqualified. The coach hurried to the dean to ask “Why?” 

The dean said, “We caught him cheating yesterday.” 


“I don’t believe my player would cheat,” the coach bluster- 
ed. “What evidence do you have?” 

“The star athlete sat right across from the star student. 
When their exam papers were compared, it was found the two 
were identical on the first nine questions.” 

“But,” said the coach, “that doesn’t prove anything. Maybe 


the player crammed.” 


“I can answer that best,” said the dean, “by the manner in 
which they replied to the last question. The A student wrote: ‘{ . 
don’t know.’ The player wrote: ‘I don’t know either.’ ” 
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Pleasure ... Passion ... Evil 


Pope Urges to 
Use Restraint 


Allan Jacks 


OPE Pius XII recently warned 

television not to send into the 
home the picture of “pleasure, pas- 
sion and evil” he said too often ap- 
pears on the movie screen. 


He called television “both a 
precious and dangerous instru- 
ment because of the deep reaction 
it is destined to exact” on public 
and private life. 

The Pontiff made the observa- 
tions in a statement to Italian bish- 
ops on the eve of the first regular 
broadcasts by Italy’s government- 
controlled television network. 

“We recognize fully this new 
conquest of science,” the Pope 
said. “It is not difficult to under- 
stand the innumerable advantages 
of television and the many services 
it can provide man for his perfec- 
tion.” He added: 


“In these days the cinema, 
sports and the hard necessities of 
daily work tend to keep family 
members away from home more 
and more of the time and to upset 
the natural development of family 
life. Television can serve to bring 


the family together again in the 
home and to keep them from the 
dangers of undesirable companions 
and unhealthy places.” 


The Pontiff said television also 
could exert a “beneficial influence 
in relation to the culture and popu- 
lar education of the people” and 
for spreading religious teachings. 
But he went on: 


“This must not make us blind 
to another aspect of this important 
and delicate subject. 


“If it is true that television, well 
regulated, constitutes a means of 
spreading Christian education, it is 
also not without dangers because 
of the abuses and profanities for 
which it can be used. 


“Unlike the theater and the cin- 
ema, whose audiences are limited 
to those who wish to attend, tele- 
vision comes into the home and is 
seen by persons of all ages and 
both sexes and with different cul- 
tural and moral backgrounds. Tele- 
vision programs are, in the most 


part, made up of films and theatri- 
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cal spectacles and the number that 
fully satisfy Christian morality is 
still too small.” 

The Pope declared those in 
charge of television have “grave 
duties and responsibilities before 
God and society.” 

“Before us is constantly present 
the sorrowful picture of the harm- 
ful power of the cinema,” he said. 
“It can only be frightening to think 
that through the medium of tele- 
vision it is possible to introduce 


into the home the same poison of 
materialism and hedonism that only 
too often appears on the screen. 

“It is not easy to imagine any- 
thing more fatal to the spiritual 
force of the nation than bringing 
to the family hearth the same pic- 
ture of pleasure, passion and evil. 

“We hope that television will be 
used to transmit programs for the 
healthy entertainment of the pub- 
lic and for its education.”—Asso- 
ciated Press. 


3,950,000 Babies 


Sir Stork was busier in the United States in 1953 than ever 


before, 
3,950,000 babies. 


delivering an all-time record crop of more than 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. which provided the 
figures, said it was the seventh straight year in which the 
total number of infants born in the U.S. was more than 


3,500,000. 


The company’s baby-counters ealled it “the greatest baby 


boom in United States history.” 


In addition to arriving in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore, American babies who made their debut last year also had 
the best chance ever to survive, according to Metropolitan. 


The company stated: 


“Infant mortality during the year declined to an unpre- 
cedented low, estimated at 28 per 1,000 live births, which is 
slightly below the previous minimum recorded the year before. 

“The 1953 infant mortality rate represented a decline of 30 
per cent from that of 10 years ago, and of more than 50 per cent 


from that of 20 years ago.”—International News Service. 
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Film Star Says 


Audience Sets Moral - 
Tone of Movies 


Loretta Young 


UST what is the responsibility 
of the actor to the nation? I 
think that the nature of the ac- 
tors vocation, his duties and ob- 
ligations, are well summed up in 
these words of a great man: 


“Recreation in its manifold vari- 
ety has become a necessity of 
people who labor under the fatig- 
uing conditions of modern indus- 
try. But it must be worthy of the 
rational nature of man, and there- 
fore must be morally healthy. It 
must be elevated to the rank of 
a positive factor, for good — and 
must seek to arouse a noble senti- 
ment. A people. who in time of 
repose give themselves to diver- 
sions which violate decency, honor, 
or morality; to recreations which, 
especially to the young, constitute 
occasions for sin, are in grave 
danger of losing their greatest, 
even their national power.” 


This indicates not only the ac- 
tor’s duties and obligations, it also 
implies a responsibility on the part 
of the audience to indicate to the 


actor and the producer the moral 
tone of the entertainment he will 
pay to see and hear. 

Who is to say whether the 
Greek Theatre in its despairing 
pictures of the darker sins was 
presenting bizarre entertainment 
for its own sake, or just reflecting 
the tastes and habits and sins of 
many of its viewers. 

Who is to say which preceded 
the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire — the brutalizing effects of 
its entertainments, or the jaded, 
brutish tastes of its audiences, their 
racial and religious prides and preé- 
judices, their undisciplined -ab- 
sorption with self and sin and sex. 


I don’t think we need worry. 
too much about the basic tastes of 
American audiences. They patro- 
nize and make popular such pic-. 


tures as “Song of Bernadette,” 
“Going My Way,” and “The 
Broken Arrow.” We salute the 


courage and good taste of. the 
producers who made them. The, 
element of.success in those., pic- 
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tures was their essential, honesty 
in writing, producing, and _ treat- 
ment. 

Each one of us has a job to do. 
It begins, I think, with a sense 
of personal responsibility for what 
has befallen the world and what 
we hope for the world to be. 
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“To whom much has been given, 
much is expected.” 

That actor is successful whose 
life, public and private, reflects 
a portion of the gratitude he feels 
for the talents God gave him — 
and which his audience encour- 
aged him to develop.—Paulist Fea- 
ture Service, Washington, D.C. 


Led by a Dog's Life 


Rae Cannon 


Reprinted from Our Sunday Visitor* 


A/E have an addition to our fam- 
ily. 

- Baskerville, our misnamed debu- 
tante, has blossomed forth with 
7 cute puppies . . . under our bed. 
_ With three children in parochial 
school, canine baptisms were in- 
evitable. Heavenly day . . . two 
of, them. Each puppy was poked, 
unwilling, into a doll’s dress, wrap- 
ped, protesting, in a doll’s blanket, 
arid subjected, whimpering, to the 
rite: of baptism, the latter leaning 
heavily to the pouring of much 
water and multiple signs of the 
cross. 

‘*Mary Ann’s was the only bona 
fide baptism, so I’m sure her pup- 
py ‘will be an avid church follow- 

Cathy confused a little of King 


Arthur’s Knights of the Round 


Table in her ceremony. 
“I. dub thee Black Orchid. 
Amen.” 


Rick was very matter of fact. 

“Your name will be Yankee. 
Amen.” 

Kee had the idea but developed 
it into a composite of night pray- 
ers. 

“I bapflies you Sherlock Holmes 
Cannon in the Father, Son, Holy 
Ghost. Now I lay me down io 
sleep, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, God bless Mommy and 
Daddy and Kee. Amen.” 

We found good homes for all 
the Christian puppies, but are 
keeping Sherlock. He’s cute as only 
a roly-poly-furry ball of wiggles 


* Lafayette Diocesan Edition, Kokomo, Indiana. 
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can be. His'wet button nose looks 
like black patent leather. His tail 
is as long as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and when it wags, the 
whole pup goes right along with 
it. He eats everything . . . con- 
stantly. (Bill needed new house- 
slippers anyway and my sweater 
was about ready for the yarn bas- 
ket too.) 

Sherlock is growing by leaks 
and bounds all over the house. 
Maybe the day will come event- 
ually: when we can again keep our 
overshoes in the closet, the broom 


behind the pantry door, and Kee’s 
face clean by normal lavings of 
the washcloth instead of profuse 
licks. Maybe there'll be a day Rick 
will eat with both hands above 
the table, when Mary Ann will 
practice her piano lesson without 
Sherlock’s tail metronoming on top 
of the piano, when Cathy will 
again take her doll to bed; and 
when Bill takes off his shoes he 
won't have to discourage a pupi- 
cure. 

We're all being led by a dog’s 
life. 
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“Mind coming back later? 
I'm painting the ceiling” 


Maternity Blessing, 


Plus Helpful Pointers for Expectant Mothers 


John R. McCarthy 


E ARE all familiar with ma- 
ternity wards and maternity 
wear, but too few of us are famil- 
iar with the blessing for a preg- 


nant woman or the “maternity 
blessing.” 
The word “maternity” is re- 


served for that period of mother- 
hood between conception and 
birth. It is applied to the mother’s 
condition, her clothes and that par- 
ticular part of the hospital where 
she goes to give birth to her child. 
It seems fitting, then, that the 
special blessing given to a woman 
during this time of her life should 
be called by the name, “The Ma- 
ternity Blessing.” 
A Real Human Being 

Childbearing is not simply a 
natural process of propagation of 
the species because men are not 
merely animals. Man is a rational 
animal, a human being with a soul 
meant for an eternal reward. Thus 
when a woman begins to bear life 
within her, she is bearing human 
life, another human being. It 


would be below her dignity, be- 
yond her nature, to bear a veget- 
able or an animal. So from the 
very instant of conception she car- 


ries within her a human being 
every bit her equal in nature, des- 
tiny and importance. 


We know that it is the Church's 
mission on earth to serve human 
beings in those things which are 
necessary to gain the reward of 
heaven. If we realize that every 
fetus from the instant of concep- 
tion is a human being we can un- 
derstand the Church’s very prac- 
tical solicitude for pregnant wo- 
men. 


Special Moral Instruction 


The Church is just as respon- 
sible for the soul of an embryonic 
human being as she is for the soul 
of a mature adult. But she cannot 
exercise this duty toward the un- 
born except through the mother. 


Thus the pregnant woman be- 
comes subject to special care from 
the Church for the sake of the un- 
born child she bears. During the 
time of pregnancy she carries the 
responsibility for the eternal fate 
of two immortal souls, her own 
and the child’s, so she needs spec- 
ial moral instructions, special laws 
and special sources of Grace. 

There is no need here to repeat 
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the Catholic position on deliberate 
abortion. It is enough to point out 
a few of the moral commands 
which apply to the pregnant wo- 
man. She is to avoid excessive 
work of any kind as well as all 
work which of its nature is dan- 
gerous to the unborn child. She 
is to avoid excessive or dangerous 
dancing, riding (horses for ex- 
ample) and general “carrying-on” 
which by itself or by reason of its 
effects (e.g. on the lust or anger 
of her husband) would endanger 
unborn child. 


Not only her physical activities, 
but even her piety comes under 
special consideration. The laws of 
the Church, like the Sabbath 
(Mark 2,27), were made for men 
and not men for the laws. Thus 
Jaws of the Church can _ be 
‘changed, suspended, or even re- 
-voked if the necessity of man so 
_requires. The obligation of hear- 
.ing Mass on Sundays and Holy 
Days is an example of such a law. 
Where the distance to the church, 
the length of the service, the heat, 
etc. would be a danger to the 
pregnant woman she is excused 
‘from this law. 

The same thing applies to the 
Jaws of fast and abstinence. The 
pregnant woman is not only dis- 
‘pensed from the fast, she is for- 
bidden to fast unless, as some of 
the theologians say, she is a strong 
woman, and then she can keep the 
‘fast for one day now and then. 

’ As for the laws of abstinence 
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from flesh meat, the matter is not 
quite so clear since most medical 
men seem to agree that lack of 
meat will not harm. the child. Of 
course, when a doctor prescribes 
meat there are no questions asked. 

The problem comes over those 
crazy and sentimental cravings for 
certain foods. They may not be 
necessary to avoid physical harm 
to the unborn child, but they may 
be necessary for the psychological 
well-being of the woman. In this 
case too, the law is suspended 
since the well-being of the child 
depends as much on the tempera- 
ment and disposition of the mother 
as it does on her physical health. 


Special Source of Grace 


Finally there is the matter of 
the Communion fast. Since the 
new (Jan. 10, 1953) decree, water 
no longer breaks the fast. But be- 
yond that the pregnant woman 
who, because of her condition can- 
not keep the fast may apply to a 
priest (confessor) for permission 
to take liquid (no alcohol) nour- 
ishment up to one hour before re- 
ceiving Communion. This is for 
the general case. Special cases may 
even be allowed the “privilege of 
the sick” which does: not require 
any time limit between the nour- 
ishment and communion, 

The Church is not only a teach- 
er and Jawgiver, she is:also a dis- 
penser of grace. This grace is dis- 
pensed in many different ways, 
for example, by means of the Sac- 
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ramentals., Sacramentals are those 
signs and. actions which. the 
Church has made productive of 
grace in proportion to the disposi- 
tion and cooperation of the soul 
performing them or subjecting it- 
self to them. 

The Church, good mother that 
she is, is keenly aware of the needs 
of her children and when a special 
grace is needed she provides the 
means of obtaining it. Now if 
there is ever a time when man 
should be aware of the need of 
grace it is in the God-cooperating 
work of childbearing. The special 
graces needed for this work are 
provided in the sacramental known 
as “The blessing for a Woman in 
the Dangers of Childbirth” which 
we have given the more modern 
title: “Maternity Blessing.” 


The Maternity Blessing 


The “Maternity Blessing” may 
be given anywhere by any priest 
to any pregnant woman. Although 
the blessings of the Church are 
meant primarily for Catholics, 
their use is not forbidden to non- 
Catholics if by using them the 
non-Catholics are helped toward 
the true faith or some bodily good. 
(Rit.t.8,c.1,3) 


Although the second last pray- 
er of the blessing (Visit, we be- 
seech Thee. . .) seems to indicate 
that it should be given in the home 
of the woman at the very. point of 
childbirth, yet it seems clear from 
the title and from practice that 


the blessing may be given any 
time after the fact of pregnancy 
is established. Nor does it seem 
necessary to limit the blessing to 
once for each pregnancy. This 
may seem the logical position, but 
it is to be remembered that the 
blessing is a sacramental and pro- 
duces grace according to the dis- 
position of the person being bless- 
ed. Thus the more often the bless- 
ing is received the better the 
chance for increased grace. Where 
this blessing is given in church ae- 
cording to an announced schedule 
there is nothing to prevent a wo- 
man from receiving it on each 
occasion. Where it must be expli- 
citly sought from a priest, prud- 
ence directs that once is sufficient 
for each pregnancy. 

The priest giving the blessin 
is to wear surplice and a stole. The 
stole is to be the color of the day, 
that is, the same color as the Mass 
vestments prescribed for that day 
by the Missal. Where the blessing 
is given outside of church and the 
priest has only the two-sided pock- 
et stole, he wears it white side out 
(because there is no exorcism in 
this blessing). There is nothing, of 
course, to prevent his giving the 
blessing without stole where the 
situation justifies his doing so. .In 
this country the surplice is not 
ordinarily worn beyond the bounds 
of strictly Catholic property. 

The presence of responses ‘sug- 
gests an assistant who can read 
Latin. If such a one is available 
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he can also carry the holy water, 
otherwise the priest makes the re- 
sponses and carries the holy water 
himself. 


The. priest stands facing the wo- 
man and begins the prayers thus: 

P. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord, 

R. Who made heaven and earth. 

P. Save they daughter, 

R. My God, her hope is in Thee. 

P. Be to her, O Lord, a strong 
fortress 

R. Against the enemy. 

P. Let not that enemy overcome 
her, 

R. Nor the son of iniquity harm 
her. 

P. Send her, O Lord, Thy help 
from heaven, 

R. And from Sion send her de- 
liverance. 

P. O Lord, hear my prayer, 

R. And let my cry be heard by 
Thee. 

P. The Lord be with vou, 

R. And with your spirit. 

Prayer 


P. Let us pray. Almighty and 
eternal God, Thou Who gives to 
Your children the knowledge of 
the eternal Trinity and the right 
to adore the Oneness of Your Pow- 
er and Majesty in exchange for a 
profession of the true Faith, we 
ask of You that this Thy daughter 

, by the power of that 


same Faith, may be forever de- 


livered from all ills. ‘Through 
Christ Our Lord. 
R. Amen, 
Prayer 


P. Let us pray. Lord God, Cre- 
ator of all things, Thou art a 
strong and fierce God, a just and 
merciful God, a God who alone 
has the right to be called good and 
holy. Thou art the God Who de- 
livered Israel from all evil, Who 
made our fathers pleasing to Thy- 
self and sanctified them by the 
hand of Thy Spirit. Thou art the 
God Who so prepared the body 
and soul of the wonderful Virgin 
Mary that she became, by the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, 
a fitting dwelling-place for Thy 
Son. Thou art the God who so 
filled John the Baptist with the 
Holy Ghost that he Jept for joy 
in his mother’s womb. 

Receive, O God, of all these 
wonders, the sacrifice of a contrite 
heart and fulfill the earnest desire 
of Thy daughter —~—-——— who 
humbly begs the safety of the 
child which Thou has granted her 
to conceive. Guard, O God, Thy 
daughter and defend her from all 
the deceits and dangers of the un- 
merciful enemy so that her unborn 
child, by the delivering hand of 
Thy mercy, may be born under 
the most favorable conditions. And 
may this child, thus preserved for 
the sake of heaven, always serve 
You in all things and thus gain 
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that heaven. Through the same 
Lord Jesus Christ in union with 
the Holy Ghost. 


R. Amen. 


The priest then sprinkles the 
woman with holy water and as 
soon as he is finished he says: 


Psalm 66 


P. May God be merciful to us, 
and bless us; may He smile graci- 
ously on us, and have mercy on us. 


That. we may know Thy way 
upon earth: Thy salvation in all 
nations. 


Let the people confess to Thee, 
O God: let all people give praise 
to Thee: 

Let the nations be glad and re- 
joice: ‘for You judge the people 
with justice, and lead the nations 
of the earth. 

Let the people, O God, confess 
to Thee: let all the people give 
praise to Thee: the earth has yield- 
ed her fruit. 

May God, our God, bless us, 
may God bless us: and may: the 
whole earth fear Him. 

Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; 

As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen. 


P: Let us bless the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


R. Let us praise and honor Him 
forever. 
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P. God has commended you to 
His angels, 


R. That they should guard you 
wherever you go. 


P. O Lord, hear my prayer, 


R. And let my cry be heard by 
Thee. 


P. The Lord be with you, 
R. And with your spirit. 


Prayer 


P. Let us pray. Visit, we be- 
seech Thee O Lord, this house and 
drive all evil enemies far from it 
and from Thy daughter —-——-—— 
who lives here. Send Your holy 
angels to dwell here that they may 
guard the peace of this woman 
and her child, and may Thy bless- 
ing be upon her always. Save 
them, almighty God, and grant. to 
them the vision of Your heavenly 
light for all eternity. Through 
Christ Our Lord. 


R. Amen. 


P. May the blessing of the Al- 
mighty God, the Father, and the 
Son, (sign of cross) and the Holy 
Ghost, descend upon you and 
upon your child and remain with 
you both forever. 


R. Amen. 


(For the “Blessing of a Woman 
after Childbirth,” see the Our Sun- 
day Visitor pamphlet 118 entitled 
“When A Woman Is Churched,” 
10c per copy. 
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Juvenile Delinquents and 


These Terrible Parents 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder 
Reprinted from Catholic Men* 


HE parents are to blame! This 

and similar headlines are prom- 
inent everywhere as our nation 
comes face to face with the cur- 
rent juvenile problem. The Hend- 
rickson Committee meeting on 
Capitol Hill in Washington has 
given a new prestige to this in- 
dictment. 


The question is whether we are 
touching the root of the evil when 
we blame the parents. My answer 
is “No.” 


Until the members of groups 
such as the Hendrickson Commit- 
tee; until youth leaders—whether 
they be in Tokyo, Paris or New 
York; until all of us face the fact 
that the basic, rock bottom cause 
of the trouble is a lack of know- 
ledge of Almighty God among our 
youth, I am afraid that our hopes 
of success will continue to fade. 

Parents derive their authority 
from God. If they divorce them- 
selves from Him is it any wonder 
that their children disregard and 
disobey them—and the laws of the 
community too? 


To know is to love, respect and 
obey. If God and His teachings 
are unknown to a teen-ager, what 
is there to prompt respect for par- 
ents? To observe the laws of the 
community? To leave untouched 
an automobile because it is the 
rightful property of another? To 
keep pure and unsullied the virgin 
purity of a girl friend because she 
is the prototype of the Virgin of 
Virgins—Mary? 

A solution to the problem of juv- 
enile delinquency will be had only 
when the minds and the hearts of 
our youth are turned to the God 
Who made them and they choose 
to live by the authority andthe 
teachings which are His. 

The parents, the school and the 
community, and especially you, 
the fathers of youth, all have the 
responsibility of teaching by word 
and example this basic truth. 

Youth, just like their adults, will 
be held accountable by God Him- 
sel{—Who loves them and because 
of that love is ever watchful, and 
interested and concerned with 
every single thing they. say or do. 


*‘Monthly magazine of the National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Parish Can Offer 


Helps for Young Adults 


Jack Fink 


J EDGAR HOOVER tells us that 

“the greatest crimes are commit- 
ted by youth between the ages of 
16 and 3.” This may be shocking, 
but it seems to me to be very 
logical. 


Why is there so much youthful 
delinquency today? I'd say there 
are three principal reasons. First 
of all, there is youth’s natural en- 
ergy. Nobody who has ever asso- 
ciated with youth in their athletic 
or social events will deny that they 
are the most active segment in so- 
ciety. They have a lot of energy 
and feel they have to have some 
way to expend it. 

A second explanation lies in the 
occasions of sin that today’s youth 
encounter daily. Just examine 
your newsstands someday and see 
all the indecent literature with 
which youth is confronted. The 
pocket books and magazines, many 
movies, and places of entertain- 
ment are all occasions of sin for 
those who are not yet mature. 

A third reason is today’s broken 
homes—broken either by divorce 
or lack of proper parental super- 
vision. The youth are put on their 
own to find ways to expend their 


energy. Then, when our literature 

and movies arouse their imagina- 

tions, they get into trouble. 
Positive Solution 


What is being done about this - 
problem? On the negative side: 
many things are being done, but, 
being negative, these solutions can-' 
not be wholly successful. The Na- : 
tional Organization for Decent’ 
Literature and the Legion of De- 
cency are working hard on the lit-. 
erature and movies. This is good,. 
of course, and must be continued. 
But it is not the whole solution. 

Parents can also prevent their 
youth from going to questionable — 
places of entertainment. But this 
often does more harm than good. 
Youth, in the process of growing 
up, feels a need for independence. * 
They resent adults telling them 
what they may do and what they 
may not do. And who will say 
that this is entirely bad? They 
must learn to stand on their own 
feet. 

No, these negative solutions 
cannot be wholly successful. We 
must have a positive solution, and 
the best positive solution. today is- 
the Catholic Youth Organization 


da 
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(CYO). The CYO enables youth 
to expend their energy usefully. 
The CYO keeps youth away from 
occasions of sin but at the same 
time enables them to feel inde- 
pendent because they control and 
direct their own organization. And 
the CYO gives youth the supervis- 
ion they need but do not get be- 
cause of broken homes. 

Besides combatting the causes 
of youthful delinquency, the CYO 
develops youth in their leisure 
time—spiritually, culturally, social- 
ly, and physically. It does this by 
activities in these four phases. 
Communion breakfasts, pre-Cana 
conferences, religious films, discus- 
sion clubs, and days of recollection 
are activities that can be carried 
on in the religious phase. 

In the cultural phase such things 
as one-act play contests, snap-shot 
contests, debates, participation in 
a glee club or work on a parish 
publication develop their intellect- 
ual faculties and good taste. 


Social and Athletic | 


The social field is, of course, the 
easiest for the youth. But dances, 
hay rides, splash parties, talent 
shows, pot-luck suppers, and card 
parties set in a good Catholic at- 
mosphere make these social events 
entirely different from any other. 

And the physical side of our 
youth cannot be ignored. When 
the CYO was first organized in 
Chicago athletics was the sole ac- 
tivity. While this should no long- 


er be the case, athletics should be 
in the CYO to fulfill what Pope 
Pius XII has said about sports: 


“Sports, properly directed, de- 
velop character, make man cour- 
ageous, a generous loser and a 
gracious victor. Sports refine the 
senses, give us intellectual pene- 
tration, steel the will to endurance 


. . . Sports, rightly understood, 
mean the development of the 
whole man . . . help a man achieve 


that end to which all other must 
be subservient, — the service and 
praise of the Creator.” 


But the CYO isn’t just beneficial 
to youth for the present. The Most 
Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, D.D., 
Bishop of Little Rock, Ark., attri- 
butes the great decrease in mixed 
marriages within his diocese in the 
last five years primarily to the 
CYO. The CYO gives Catholic 
young people the opportunity to 
meet and become well acquainted 


with other Catholic young people 


with the same interests, and good 
Catholic marriages are bound to 
result. 


The CYO also develops lay 
leadership for parish activities and 
for Catholic Action. The cultural 
phase of the CYO teaches the 
youth to think and to stand on 
their feet and say what they want 
to say. A youth who is interested 
in the CYO will automatically be- 
come interested in other parish ac- 
tivities and problems. 

The CYO develops better citi- 
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zens too. The youth learn to re- 
cognize and handle problems, 
learn Catholic social teaching, and 
develop a_ desire to better the 
community. 


Parents Can Help 


But what can parents and other 
adults do to help? Whether there 
is a CYO in your parish that you'd 
like help or whether you'd like 
to start one, you must realize, as 
the youth already do, that the 
youth can’t do it all by themselves. 
They are still youth and not com- 
pletely mature. They have to have 
adult help. But they don’t want 
you to do everything. The organi- 
zation must be by and for them. 


How should you, as an adult, go 
about helping to start a CYO in 
your parish or city? First of all, 
find other adults who would be 
willing to help. Then meet with 
your pastor. Let him know that 
you are: willing to help start a 
CYO and: to help after it is start- 

After discussion with the pas- 
tor, meet with a few of the most 
capable :young people of the par- 
ish. Sit down with them and help 
them plan a desirable program 
along the four phases _ outlined 
above, being careful to plan a 
balanced enough program to main- 
tain the interest of all the youth 
of the.parish. Then, for awhile, 
sit completely in the background 
and let the priest and the youth 
take over. 
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CYO leaders should then pub- 
licize a meeting of all the. youth 
of the parish. At the meeting of- 
ficers should be elected and the 
program presented to the youth 
for discussion, changes and ap- 
proval. It is, of course, important 
that the young people approve the 
program wholeheartedly and the 
program must be changed until 
it completely satisfies them. Never 
dictate to them. 


Don’t ‘Take Over’ 


Once a CYO is established the 
adults cannot just sit back and let 
the youth take over completely. 
You must be there constantly to 
help and advise. You must en- 
courage them. Volunteer adult 
leaders are always needed. For ex- 
ample, the CYO teams will need 
coaches; the debate team or dra- 
matics club will need a coach or 
director; a young Catholic couple 
could act as hosts at socials and 
dances; a caller would be needed 
for square dances. There is al- 
ways the opportunity to loan ma- 
terial for events: a costume -for a 
one-act play; a tape-recorder for 
the radio show that has been pro- 
duced; a wagon for a hay ride. 


Don’t worry that you'll find all 
your free time taken up with the 
CYO. Enough adult volunteers 
should be procured so that each 
one is asked to do only so much 
and never asked to appear on any 
other night. The priest moderator 


or 
a 
of 
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should meet with this group of 
adults every six weeks and the 
adults should meet with the or- 
ganization’s officers from time to 
time. 

You've got to be diplomatic. 
You must be able to help without 
“taking over.” You must stay in 
the background, but still give them 
all the help they are sure to need. 

The CYO is a necessity in to- 


day’s society to prevent youthful 
delinquency and: to’ give our youth 
the opportunity to expend their 
energy in useful pursuits, to de- 
velop themselves to become use- 
ful parents, lay leaders, and citi- 
zens in the future. It’s your re- 
sponsibility to help the youth help 
themselves. America’s hope is 
youth with faith. Your responsi- 
bility is to build that kind of youth. 


Population Increased 2,709,000 


Uncle Sam has estimated that he added a record 2,709,000 
new mouths to feed in 1953, a gain equivalent to tacking on a - 
new city considerably larger than Philadelphia. 


The nose-counting census bureau calculated that the nation 
entered the new year with a total population of 161,200,000, in- 
cluding members of the armed forces abroad. 


This means that about ten million new citizens have been 
acquired by birth or immigration since the census of April, 
1950. And the end is not in sight. 


A bureau spokesman said projections on present trends 
indicate that by 1960 when the next decennial census is taken 
the U.S. will number “well over 175 million” men, women and . 


children. 


The forecast for 1954 envisioned a smaller population in- 
crease than last year. The gain in 1954 is estimated at about 
1,800,000 for a new total of approximately 163 million on Jan. 1, 


1955. 


As a further indication of this year’s record-shattering 
gain, the bureau pointed out that the monthly population rise 
averages about 226,000. 


The effect is about the same as if a city the size of Rich- 
mond, Va., or Syracuse, N. Y., were brought into being each 
month in the year.—International News Service. 
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How Love Helps You 


It Dispels Worry, Destroys Fear, Leads 
To Happiness And God 
Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 
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AVHEN Gilbert V. Degruy, a 

bachelor druggist of New Or- 
leans, learned that the orphans at 
Madonna Manor had no one to 
instruct them in sports, he packed 
candy and toys from his store into 
his tar and drove out there the 
following Sunday.’ 

Swarming around him, the 109 
youngsters took the lonely bache- 
lor to their hearts and adopted 
him as their “Daddy.” Every Sun- 
day in the vear since then has 
found him directing the play of 
the children as well as playing 
with them. His customers find his 
face lit up with a new happiness 
which breaks out into frequent 
smiles. 

“Ive grown to love those kids,” 
he tells them, “and I know they 
love me.” Then he grins as he 
adds, “It’s funny. Here I am sur- 
rounded with medicine of all 
kinds. But better than all my drugs 
and doctors’ prescriptions in heal- 
ing power for the heart and mind 
is love. It’s the medicine and the 
tonic we all need and it’s within 


the reach of all of us if we but 
stretch out our hands.” 

When Gilbert Degruy spoke 
those simple words he was voicing 
a truth which psychiatrists, psy- 
choanalysts and authorities in psy- 
chosomatic medicine are now af- 
firming with a single voice. Love 
is the remedy, these experts in 
mental hygiene have discovered, 
for many of the ills which make 
neurotics, psychopaths and _ fis- 
sured personalities out of so many 
millions of us and cripple us with 
phobias and complexes of various 
sorts. 

From the feeling of loneliness, 
insecurity and helplessness in a 
hostile world stem most of the 
brooding anxieties and fears which 
infect people today. The only way 
to eliminate those obsessing wor- 
ries is to weave individuals into 
stable patterns of comradeship and 
love. 


The Key 


The key to the understanding of 
the mysteries of the universe, sci- 


*“How. Love Helps You,” Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana; 10¢ per 
copy ; 3 for 25¢ 
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ence has discovered, lies in the 
perception of the significance of 
patterns of relatedness. Nothing in 
the universe exists in complete iso- 
lation. Even the atom achieves its 
significance from the peculiar pat- 
tern of its organization. When the 
carbon atoms, for example, are or- 
ganized in one pattern they form 
coal; but when organized in a 
different pattern they form dia- 
monds. What a world of difference 
between coal and diamonds! Yet 
to the scientist the difference is 
simply one of relationship. 


Hatred is the psychological 
counterpart of isolation — the va- 
cuum which the physical universe 
abhors and against which it strug- 
gles in ceaseless protest. Enmity 
unleashes in the spiritual world 
the hurricane of destruction which 
the splitting of the atom lets loose 
in the physical domain. 

The spiritual world is bound to- 
gether by the bonds of love. The 
breaking of that relationship by 
hatred unleashes strife, anarchy 
and chaos among mortals.. Thou 
shalt live among thy neighbors in 
a democratic relationship of mut- 
ual tolerance, understanding and 
amity is but the new scientific 
phrasing of the ancient divine 
command to love one another. 


Isn’t it ridiculous, however, to 
talk about love at a time when the 
world is bristling with armament 
and the threat of war? On the 
contrary, this is precisely the time 
when the power of love to pre- 


serve inward calm and_ peace 
needs to be emphasized. 


Disturbing _ conditions in the 
world demand more imperatively 
than ever that the individual make 
secure the foundations of his own 
inward peace, security and happi- 
ness. If struggle he must against 
external aggressors, it is not out of 
hatred but out of love for freedom 
and justice. Thus is preserved that 
inner harmony, that peace of 
mind, wherein lies our only hope 
of happiness. 


Conquering Enemies 


A spirit of peace, good will and 
love injects zest, gusto and enthu- 
siasm where formerly pale-faced 
fear, bitterness and hatred thrived; 
it is the elixir of courage and gives 
balance and drive to souls grown 
weary and desolate. It is the su- 
preme remedy for the black hatred 
which, like a tidal wave, is sweep- 
ing across the world, filling its 
inhabitants with fear and anxiety. 
Indeed, it is actually the best 
weapon with which to conquer 
one’s enemies. 

Few, if any, of our statesmen 
perceived this truth so clearly as 
Lincoln. At a dinner in Washing- 
ton he spoke kindly of some of the 
Confederates. 

“I am surprised, Mr. President,” 
remarked an elderly lady, “to hear 
you speak so kindly of our ene- 
mies. I should think you would 
seek to destroy them instead of 
trying to love them.” 
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“But don’t I destroy them as 
enemies,” replied Lincoln, “when 
I make them our friends?” 


Such a procedure is not only 
good Christianity but good states- 
manship as well. How many mil- 
lions of lives would have been 
spared if rulers had acted on such 
a principle and how much greater 
would be the ethical progress of 
mankind today. 


Discovers Secret 


Booker T. Washington learned 
early in life that he could conquer 
more of his foes by love than by 
hatred. Born in slavery and aban- 
doned by a father whom he never 
saw, he climbed up the ladder of 
handicaps to become an outstand- 
ing educator, author, orator, the 
founder of Tuskegee Institute and 
the leader of his people. Scarcely 
a day passed without some en- 
counter with racial prejudice and 
hatred. 


When Theodore Roosevelt re- 
ceived him at a luncheon at the 
White House, southern senators 
and congressmen stormed in in- 
dignation. “You have insulted the 
womanhood of the south,” they 
protested, “and you owe them a 
public apology.” Thanks to the 
courage of the president, such an 
apology was never made. 


* In the face of constant discrim- 
ination, social ostracism and scow- 
ling prejudice, with the human 
temptation to strike back ever 
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present, Washington wrote in his 
diary: “No man, white or black, 
from north or from south, shall 
drag me down so low as to make 
me hate him.” 


His whole life was marked by 
the turning of the other cheek, the 
walking of the second mile in sur- 
plus service and the returning of 
love for hatred. He had discovered 
the secret of all great leaders: 
hearts are won by love and lost by 
hatred. 

When he passed away in 1915, 
Andrew Carnegie voiced the senti- 
ment of millions of Americans who 
had followed the inspiring record 
of the educator’s career: “History 
will tell us of two Washingtons, 
one white, one black, both fathers 
of their people.” Through the 
black face of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, there shone the white light of 
a radiant love which will guide 
the groping feet of generations 
yet unborn... 


Love Begets Courage 


Love is the remedy not only for 
timidity but for envy as well. Love 
opens the eyes of a man to an- 
other’s merit and thus_ enables 
him to share through appreciation 
in that excellence. Like great 
works of art, superior qualities of 
character, big-heartedness, unself- 
ishness, magnanimity and courage 
enrich all who view them with ad- 
miring eyes. 

Green-eyed jealousy is a per- 
version of the faculty of admira- 
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tion. It twists the sensitivity to the 
superiority of another from its nor- 
mal path of rejoicing into the 
pathological tangents of petulance, 
peevishness, anger and fear. 


“Against the superiority of an- 
other,” observed Goethe, “the only 
remedy is love.” 


Francis Bernadone was one of 
the most self-centered, pleasure- 
loving young men of Assisi. 
Wealthy, handsome, a fastidious 
dresser, and a courtier of beauty, 
he was intent solely upon having 
a good time. At a fashionable 
dance, he was crowned the “king 
of revelers.” 


The Turning Point 


Riding across the Umbrian 
plain, he met a leprous beggar. As 
he had a horror for ugliness in all 
its forms, he spurred his horse and 
turned his face away from the 
repulsive sight. 


Suddenly there dawned upon 
him like a flash of lightning the 
realization that this was -sheer 
paganism: the denial of the most 
basic teaching of the Christian 
faith which declared that all men 
are brothers and are to be loved 
as such. It challenged all the man- 
hood and all the faith in the soul 
of Francis. 


Responding to that challenge, 
he reined in his steed, returned 
and dismounted. Taking off his 
silk waistcoat, he put it on the 
beggar, placed all his golden 


florins in his hand, and embraced , 
him. It was the hardest thing that . 
Francis had ever done, but it 
marked the turning point in his 
life. He had found his client and 
his lifework. 

He renounced all riches that. 
he might dedicate himself to the 
lepers, the sick and the ragged 
poor. His love for all creatures 
extended beyond the human fam- 
ily and embraced the birds of the 
air, the beasts of the field, the 
flowers, the wind and the sun. 
Francis traced out in his daily life 
the implications of the amazing 
paradox that man begins to live 
only when he loses himself in his~ 


absorption for the welfare of 
others. 
Did the spirit of kindness, 


gentleness and love which now 
dominated Francis rob him of 
courage? It increased it a hundred- 
fold. 

Learning of the cruel treatment 
meted out by the sultan to the’ 
Crusaders ‘who fell into his hands, 
Francis went to Egypt and de- 
liberately gave himself up to the 
Mohammedans that he might be 
brought before their leader. Stand- 
ing fearlessly before the mighty 
warrior, Francis openly preached. 
the Gospel of mercy and love to- 
ward all. 


Love Needs No Weapons ~» 


Probably never before in the 
history of the world had quite such 
an incident taken place. Facing 
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embattled armies clad in iron, but 
weaponless himself, Francis made 
aims ‘look ridiculous. Overcome 
with wonderment and awe at the 
strange spectacle, the sultan sent 
him back safely to the Christian 
camp. 


. The Franciscan Order which he 
founded and which now encircles 
the globe like a beautiful rosary 
of charity is the lengthened 
shadow of the personality of 
Francis of Assisi, the merry trou- 
bador singing songs of love and 
seeing God in the sun, moon, stars 
and in every living creature. Even 
during his last illness, he spent 
much of his time singing, calling 
upon “brother sun” and “sister 
stars” to join with him in praising 
the Lord. 


So completely had love washed 
out all traces of fear that when his 
gaping wound was about to be 
cauterized, he looked smilingly at 
the red-hot iron and asked it to be 
gentle with him as he had always 
loved fire along with all of God’s 
creatures, 


Among the worst miseries of life 
is that of unrelieved loneliness. To 
return after the day’s work to an 
empty room, with no one interest- 
ed in your struggles, rejoicing in 
your achievements, softening the 
sting of defeat with the balm of 
sympathy and understanding is to 
live in a prison cell. As other forms 
of life when deprived of the sun’s 
rays wither and die, so human life, 
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robbed of the sunshine of love, 
loses its zest and vigor. 


Love is the radiance which 
brightens the world of human life 
with the sunshine of happiness. No 
wonder it was that the great 
Russian novelist, Turgenev, at the 
peak of his renown remarked: “I 
would give up all my genius and 
all my books if there were only 
some woman, somewhere, who 
cared whether or not I came home 
late for dinner.” 


Love Your Enemies 


The amazing power of love to 
heal, to strengthen, to unify and 
integrate, and to uplift was recog- 
nized by William James. 


“Love your enemies,” he said, 
“not simply those who happen not 
to be your friends, but your 
enemies, your positive and active 
enemies.” This he prescribes not 
as an ethical precept but as a psy- 
chological principle and a guide to 
mental serenity, peace and happi- 
ness. It begets, he tells us, an emo- 
tion so unifying as to obliterate the 
differences between man and man, 
and thus strips enmity of the fangs 
which shoot their poison through 
the system. - 


More potent than all the medi- 
cine in the doctor’s pills and bot- 
tles in washing away the green 
bile of envy, hatred,’ anger, fear 
and morbidity from the heart and 
soul of man is a generous dose of 
love which embraces even one’s 
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enemies. Such is the prescription, 
not of a moralist, but of a hard- 
headed psychologist who speaks 
not from theory but from scienti- 
fically verified facts. 


Few men in the twentieth cen- 
tury have done more to choke the 
passions of hatred and to build a 
national policy around the princi- 
ple of love than Mahatma Ghandi. 
He was universally recognized as 
one of the most fearless men in 
the world, ready to suffer impris- 
onment and to undergo long fasts 
which brought him to the very 
threshold of death; but he was 
unwilling to strike back, to indulge 
in hatred or to use its lethal weap- 
ons. . 


Sight To Blind Eyes 


While visiting the worst casual- 
ties of the American army in the 
federal hospitals, Newton D. Baker, 
secretary of war in Wilson’s cab- 
inet, came upon one that stirred 
him deeply. He was a veteran who 
was about as terribly mutilated as 
any soldier that came out of the 
war alive. Both legs were gone, 
one arm was gone, blinded in both 
eyes, his face was terribly muti- 
lated and he was wheeled help- 
lessly about the grounds of the 
hospital in a perambulator. 


Meeting someone from the hos- 
pital later on, Mr. Baker asked: 
“Did that young man live?” 

“Did he live?” echoed his friend. 
“Why, he’s married his nurse.” 


How marvelous, reflected Mr. 
Baker, is the capacity of women to 
love those who stand desperately 
in need of loving and who pour 
out their love for the sheer joy of 
giving. 

Several years elapsed and the 
incident had almost faded from 
his mind when Mr. Baker, as a 
trustee of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, received a letter from its presi- 
dent. The letter informed him of 
the plan of the University to do 
an unusual thing, to hold a mid- 
semester convocation to confer the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree upon 
a young man who in spite of being 
heavily handicapped had done one 
of the most brilliant pieces of re- 
search work ever done at the Uni- 
versity. 


To his amazement the name 
was the same as that of the crip- 
pled veteran. Still incredulous, Mr. 
Baker investigated further and dis- 
covered that the student was none 
other than the mutilated soldier 
whom nobody had expected to live, 
much less to shove back the bound- 
aries of our darkness: When the 
crippled scholar was wheeled across 
the stage to receive the highest 
honor within the power of Johns 
Hopkins to bestow, the students 
and faculty stood up and cheered 
as they had never cheered in all 
the history of the University. 


Can anyone seriously doubt that 
the secret of the veteran’s marvel- 
ous convalescence and achievement 
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was ‘traceable in no small degree 
to ‘that gracious, kind and lovely 
nurse who did not stop with the 
fulfillment of mere routine duties 
but who bathed this helpless in- 
valid with her love and _ tender- 
ness? With all due credit to the 
plucky veteran for his magnificent 
achievement, is there anyone who 
can withhold his meed of admira- 
tion from that greathearted woman 
whose love opened those sightless 
eyes to ferret out new truth from 
nature’s tangled skein and who in- 
spired him with the will to live, 
to struggle, and to achieve? 


The Secret Of Happiness 


An inspiring love like hers that 
did not stop to count the cost, but 
poured itself out in_ torrential 
streams of devotion, service, and 
sacrifice is the hidden lining of 
the story of more superlative 
achievements than this world 
dreams of. Love that overflows the 
bounds of duty, that forgets itself 
in the ministry of others, that asks 
only the joy of giving, only the 
privilege of serving, sacrificing and 
dying for its beloved is the one 
power which lifts the universe. It 
shines with the white radiance of 
eternity and discloses to us most 
authentically the essential nature of 
God. Where noble, unselfish, sac- 
rificial love is, there is God: where 
God is, there is heaven. 


Like mercy, love is twice bles- 
sed: it- blesses him that gives and 
him that takes; it ennobles the 


cause and enriches the donor. It 
is part of the mystery of love that 
the more it is given, the more it is 
increased in the heart of the giver. 
It is the remedy for fear, the anti- 
dote for melancholy, self-pity and 
ennui, the tonic for the weary and 
desolate, the unifying principle in 
well-integrated personalities, the 
elixir of courage and strength. It 
gives gusto, drive, color and verve 
to life; it inspires the great master- 
pieces in literature, music, science 
and the arts. 


Love is the formula for success 
and achievement, and without it, 
life becomes but a lonely trek 
through a desert waste with no 
destination to achieve. Though of 
all medicines it costs the least, it 
is the best, known to medical sci- 
ence, for the health of the body, 
mind, heart and soul of man. 


Dante told only half the truth 
when he wrote as the last line of 
The Divine Comedy. “Love moves 
the sun in the heavens and all the 
stars.” 


Love is also the motivating force 
behind the best and noblest deeds 
of all the human dwellers on this 
little planet speeding on its mys- 
terious voyage through the im- 
measurable expanse of cosmic space 
for its rendezvous with destiny. 


In short, love is the secret of 
happiness in this life and in eterni- 
ty, for there is only one bridge that 
spans the abyss between earth and 
heaven and that bridge is love. 
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A Short Story 


The Bike 


Harold Helfer 


R. Hamilton never had liked 

the boy. Even at 11, there 
was something faded about him— 
an almost complete lack of manli- 
ness. The boy rubbed him so the 
wrong way that, even on a warm 
day, if Mr. Hamilton saw him in 
the back yard, Mr. Hamilton was 
disinclined to seek the tree shade 
of his own adjoining yard but pre- 
ferred sweating it out somewhere 
inside the house. 

As far as Mr. and Mrs. Egan 
went; they'd always seemed like 
nice enough folks. In fact, Jim 
Egan always had been just about 
his favorite neighbor, alert, friend- 
ly always cooperative. Mr. Hamil- 
ton had remarked more than once 
to Mrs, Hamilton, “Isn’t that Jim 
Egan a fine fellow?—too bad about 
the boy.” 

And, if it hadn’t been for the 
bey,‘ he and Jim Egan might have 
become really close friends. As it 
was, he didn’t drop in on his 
neighbor too often. And now it 
was too late. 

It had happened all of a sud- 
den, at work. Jim had just keeled 
over, that’s all. He was a compar- 
atively young man toc. Not more 
than 45. 
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Mr. Hamilton had been over 
next-door to make the usual amen- 
ities, of course, if that’s the word. 
As always under such circum- 
stances, there seemed so little to 
say, the words that came out of 
you sounded so lame-like and 
stilted and, somehow, inadequate. 
Mrs. Hamilton, although pale and 
red-eyed, appeared to be taking 
it bravely enough. 

The boy sat in a corner of the 
living room, in that usual slumped 
position of his. He seemed to be 
taking everything in, the coming 
and going of the neighbors, with a 
somewhat puzzled but an almost 
detached attitude, as if he were 
trying to grasp something that he 
really couldn’t be expected to 
come to grips with. 

Mr. Hamilton wanted very 
much to go over to the boy and 
say something to him. If it had 
been almost any other boy, he’d 
probably obeyed the impulse to 
go up to him and rumple his hair 
in a gesture of comaraderie and 
understanding. As it was, though, 
Mr. Hamilton had departed from 
the Egan house without approach- 
ing the boy. 

And now, standing behind the 
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drapes of his bedroom window, he 
was watching the boy. Of all 
things—here it was only three 
hours or so before the funeral—the 
boy was out with his bike. There 
was almost something monstrous 
about it. 

Of course, he kept falling off all 
the time. At 11, he still hadn't 
mastered the art of bike riding. 
That’s how clumsy and _ utterly 
gauche the boy was. 


Mr. Hamilton remembered 
when Jim Egan had first bought 
the boy the bike. That was more 
than two years ago. It had been a 
real nice bike, a brilliant red with 
some flashing chrome here and 
there. And how proud he had 
been when he'd turned the bike 
over to the boy. 

Thereafter, Mr. Hamilton had 
observed Jim on at least a half 
dozen occasions trying to help the 
boy master the bike. He’d walk 
alongside the bike while the boy 
tried to get it off on his own. He 
never seemed to come even reason- 
ably close to succeeding. The bike 
always wobbled and the boy al- 
ways went sprawling. 

Of course, it takes all kids a 
little effort to get the hang of it. 
But the Egan boy never had. And 
an even bigger difference was he’d 
never really tried. He’d adopted 
the same sort of dispirited attitude 
toward it as he had about every- 
thing else. 

It was ‘to Jim Egan’s credit, Mr. 
Hamilton couldn’t help but think 
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then, that he never let his disap- 
pointment in the boy show. But 
Mr. Hamilton knew that he must 
have felt rather badly at having 
so lacklustre an individual for an 
only son. For about a couple of 
weeks or so Jim Egan had had the 
bike out, trying to expose his boy 
sufficiently to it so that it would 
“take,” but it just never had. So, 
gradually, the shiny red bike just 
ceased to make any appearance— 
by default. When the father didn’t 
take the initiative, the bike just 
didn’t come out. "tah 
And now, some two years later, , 
there it was out again—a few hours 
before the funeral! From behind 
the drapes Mr. Hamilton shook 
his head. He’d been on the verge 
of going out and saying something 
to the boy about it, but he had de- 
cided . . . what’s the use? = 
It was odd, Mr. Hamilton 
couldn’t help but think, that dur- 
ing all the years he’d lived here, 
he’d probably never had had more 
than a_ half-dozen conversations 
with the boy, and they were just 
unavoidable snatches of talk. Be- 
ing childless, had the boy been. 
at all different, it might have been 
very natural for Mr. Hamilton to 
have invited him along to his sum- 
mer camp or to go fishing down 
the river with him or for a drive 
in his car. But, as it was, Mr. Ham-. 
ilton had stayed as clear of him as, 
possible. If the boy had just been 
shy, introspective, awkward, Mr. 
Hamilton told himself, it wouldn’t 
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have mattered too much. It was 
his complete lack of spunk, plus 
his overwhelming apathy, that had 
alienated Mr. Hamilton so. 


This business of bringing out 
the bike now—so close to funeral 
time—was an example of _ this 
apathy, this complete lack of 
feeling. As disgusting as it was, 
Mr. Hamilton couldn’t keep his 
eyes off the spectacle. He’d never 
seen the boy trying anything so 
hard. He kept falling off the bike, 
of course, but he would get right 
back on. 


And, actually, he did manage 
to pedal off on the bike some. At 
first just a few feet. Then a few 
yards. Then he actually made it 
the full length of the block. 


It was after he’d turned around 
at the corner and was coming back 
that it happened. The bike must 
have struck a rut in the street or 
a loose stone. Anyway, it seemed 
to give a little leap in the air and, 
a split second later, the boy was 
on the pavement. 


The boy had taken so many 
spills that Mr. Hamilton had no 
sense of alarm at first. It was only 
when the boy failed to get up that 
Mr. Hamilton found himself mov- 
ing hurriedly toward his front 
door. 


The boy was stunned. He had 
a cut on his forehead and was 


bleeding quite a bit, but did not 
appear too badly hurt. Mr. Hamil- 
ton helped him to the curb, and 
as he dabbled away at the flow of 
blood with a handkerchief, the 
boy said, “Well, I guess I'll be 
getting back on the bike .. .” 

“Don’t you think,” Mr. Hamil- 
ton interceded, “that - you had 
better put away your bike. . . 
just now?” 

“No,” said the boy, shaking his 
head firmly, “I gotta keep trying. 
I got to learn how to ride a bike 


real good .. .” 


“I know, but don’t you think— 
at a time like this—.” Mr. Hamil- 
ton tried hard not to sound too 
sharp. 

“I gotta keep practicing so I'll 
be real good at it,” the boy said 
stubbornly, getting up from the 
curb. “I’m the man of the house 
now. I’m gonna go after the gro- 
ceries on the bike and I’m gonna 
have me a paper route and deliver 
papers on the bike.” 

Mr. Hamilton didn’t say any- 
thing for a moment. Then he got 
up, picked up the sprawled-out 
bike and handed it to the boy. 
“Here you are,” he said. 

Mr. Hamilton had taken a step 
or two toward his home when he 
paused and turned around. He 
reached over and tousled the boy’s 
hair—almost as if it had been his 
own son. 


Fun is like insurance—the older you get the more it costs. 


How to Prepare Them for It 


Youngsters at Mass 


Joan Schibler 


JN the silence that follows the 
tinkling of the Offertory bell and 
the shuffling of several hundred 
people sitting down after the 
Credo, piped a young voice. 

“There’s a telephone in God’s 
house!” 

What a delightful discovery, to 
find that God lives a good deal 
like other people! 

His parents promptly made the 
expected quieting whispers, a few 
people frowned in annoyance be- 
cause the child was too young to 
refrain from excited comment, but 
the majority of parishioners smiled 
their amusement and approval of 
the child’s presence during the 
celebration of Holy Mass. And, 
although they thought they had 
prepared the youngster for this 
first Mass, the parents learned 
that it’s impossible to anticipate 
every reaction of an alert young 
mind. 


As parents of three young chil- 
dren, we are in accord with the 
idea that a child should be al- 
lowed to participate as early as 
possible in the central worship of 
our Faith, rather than wait until 


he is required to attend Mass 
when he reaches the age of seven. 
We recall that Jesus said, “Suffer 
the little ones to come unto Me”; 
and popular illustrations of this 
text show children from creeping 
age to teen age. We believe that 
Christ means that parents should 
not only teach their children about 
Him from birth, but that they 
should very early give them the 
privilege of assisting at Mass. 


When To Begin 


When is the earliest you can 
take a child to Mass? It will de- 
pend a great deal upon the indi- 
vidual child and his preparation 
for the event, which his own par- 
ents are best qualified to judge. 
Many rural people take the en- 
tire family from infancy each and 
every Sunday, because there is but 
one Mass celebrated in their small 
parishes. They generally experi- 
ence very little “behavior” diffi- 
culty. But behavior is not the only 
goal; we want the child to be 
quiet enough to avoid undue dis- 
traction to nearby worshippers, 
but we also want him to take some 
interest in the action on the altar. 
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‘This is our own three-point pro- 
gram of preparing our children to 
attend Mass: first, include the 
child in family prayer; second, dis- 
cuss the Mass at home in keeping 
with the child’s understanding; 
and third, make the child’s first 
visits to church at times other than 
during Mass. 


We admit that we fall far short 
of the ideals set by Sister Mary de 
Lourdes in her inspiring book for 
Catholic parents. Baby Grows in 
Age and Grace (C. R. Gibson & 
Company, Norwalk, Conn., $3.50), 
but we strive to follow her sug- 
gestions for promoting the spiri- 
tual growth of our children. 


Sister points out that long before 
a child understands, he attaches 
meanings to words that he hears. 
If the words are spoken in a calm, 
happy manner, he realizes that 
they are pleasant words. He learns 
that speaking to God in family 
prayer is a happy part of the day. 
Most children are taught to say 
bedtime prayers when they learn 
to speak; but it is also important 
that they see and hear their par- 
ents pray. 
- For this reason, we began on 
the very first day that we brought 
Matt home from the hospital three 
and a half years ago to hold him 
in Dad’s or Mother’s arms during 
our family prayer. Sixteen months 
later Danny joined our family 
prayer; and when Dan was eigh- 
teen months old, Mary joined us. 


Since we parents have another 
prayertime when we go to bed, 
we keep the children’s prayers 
short and simple. We say the Our 
Father and Hail Mary “in thanks- 
giving for Matt, Danny and Mary, 
and all our other blessings”; the 
Act of Contrition; then the child- 
rens own little prayer: “Good 
night, Jesus; bless us and keep us. 
God bless Daddy and Mommy and 
Matt and Danny and Mary.” 

When the boys eat their lunch 
together, they use this short pray- 
er: “Bless us and bless this food 
for us, dear Jesus.” When they 
join us for the evening meal, they 
hear our longer form of Grace. 

Form Habits Early 


Who can say .at what precise 
age this practice began to have 
some meaning for them? Natural- 
ly they don’t understand yet all 
the words or phrases of our adult 
prayers. The important point is 
that they are already forming a 
lifetime habit that will grow in 
significance as they mature. They 
are also learning that adults pray, 
too, and that youngsters must be 
quiet and not disturb us when we 
are praying. 

The presence of religious ob- 
jects in our home contributes to 
our children’s awareness of God, 
Jesus, and His Mother Mary. 
Among the books the boys enjoy 
paging through regularly, and of- 
ten have read to them, are two 
little twenty-five cent treasures 
published by the Catechetical 
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YOUNGSTERS AT MASS 


Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul, Minnesota: Let’s Pray (First 
Prayers for ‘Little Catholics), and 
My Little Missal. 

Admittedly some of the ideas 
are over a three year old’s head, 
but the illustrations are colorful 
and tenderly drawn, and we've 
been surprised at some of the 
questions Matt has asked. Danny, 
at two, is more interested in the 
children, animals, churches and 
other familiar objects; but Matt’s 
thinking runs to “What are they 
doing?” 

Regarding the third phase’ of 
preparing our children to attend 
Mass, we feel it is most important 
that they become acquainted with 
the parish church before being 
taken to Mass. 

Visits With Jesus 


We started taking our first baby 
to Mass when he was two months 
old. He laid quietly on a quilted 
pad placed on the seat, cooing or 
dropping off to sleep. We also 
took him along into church when 
we went to confession on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

By the time Matt was seven or 
eight months old, he became so 
active that neither of us was able 
to follow Mass properly. Regret- 
fully, we began going to separate 
Masses, but 'we continued to take 
him to confession with us, or to 
stop in for''a brief visit to’ the 
church whén' out for a walk. ‘As 
Matt grew older, he began to point 
out Baby Jesus, Mother Mary, St. 
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Joseph, the Crucifix. He had a 
great curiosity about the: fires in 
the vigil lights: We took him to 
the altar railing to have .a closer 
look, answering questions in whis- 
pers. 

He was learning that the parish 
church, where we go to be close 
to God, was a lovely familiar place 
to be. He knows just where his 
parents are on Sunday morning, 
and eagerly asks us questions 
about “visiting Jesus” when each 
of us returns. In simple words 
we've described the Mass, men- 
tioning also the many people who 
are present, 


Danny is being introduced to 
the Mass in the same way, while 
Mary is no further than being 
present at family prayers and two 
visits to church. : 

this preparation 
worthwhile? 

On a recent Holy Day of Obli- 
gation, we judged that Matt was 
ready to go to Mass with Dad. It 
would be stretching the truth to 
say that he behaved perfectly, fol- 
lowed every action of the Mass in 
his Missal, didn’t whisper or turn 
around. That’s too much to expect 
at three and a half. But he was 
interested and quiet enough to 
show that our efforts had been 
successful. Each future time he 
attends, his behavior will improve; 
but more important, his familiar- 
‘ity with the Mass will grow. . 

Other young Catholic parents 
can follow this general plan: of 


been 


F 
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preparing children for their first 
Mass. It’s never too early to be- 
gin family prayer; if it hasn’t been 
started, today is the day to start! 
If family prayer is already part of 
your child’s experience, you're 
ready for the second step. When 
he shows an interest in books, give 
him a beginner’s Missal; talk about 
the Mass and the church when 
suitable opportunities arise. The 
third step does not necessarily fol- 
low, but should be concurrent with 
the second: take the child to visit 


the church several or many times 
before his first Mass experience. 

But don’t be disappointed if his 
major impression falls short of the 
religious interpretation you hoped 
for. In our case, Dad was feeling 
mighty pleased with Matt as he 
said: 

“Good-bye, Jesus. Good-bye, 
Mother Mary. Good-bye, Cruci- 
fix.” 

The pride was quickly deflated 
when Matt concluded with, 


“Good-bye, fires.” 


Bushmen Lead Moral Life 


A Catholic University of America anthropologist, back from . 
a third study of South Africa’s Bushmen, states that these people 
lead a most moral life and worship one God. 

Father Martin Gusinde, S.V.D., who carried out similar on- 


the-spot investigations of the Bushmen’s culture and way of life. 


in 1950 and 1951, said that commonly held theories that Bush- 
men worship the moon and the mantis are false. 


For these small yellow and black people, the anthropologist 
said, “the real Divinity is Gaua.” 
the universe and everything in it. He is worshipped especially . 


Gaua is God, the Creator of 


by dances on nights of the full moon, Fr. Gusinde said. 
Father Gusinde’s findings confirm that Bushmen are a. 


unique race. 


They are a “small race” but not pygmies. There 


are about 10,000 yellow-skinned members of the race. Another 


1,000 are black-skinned. 


Bushmen, Father Gusinde said, believe that God in the be- 


ginning made one man and one woman, the first Bushmen. God 
also creates the human soul. When a man and wife want chil- 


dren, if Gaua agrees, He allows the development of the small 
body and then sends a soul to the child when it separates from 
the body of its mother. “1 
As God (Gaua) has sent souls from above, the Bushman be-:') 
lives. He is also interested in their return. All the souls of the | 
Bushmen people come together in Gaua’s dwelling place. 


Parents vs. Indecent Comics — 
It’s up to the parents to stem the 
flood of filthy reading that is 
reaching their children. Righteous 
indignation or legal action isn’t 
enough unless parents take an in- 
terest in what their children are 
reading and what neighborhood 
stores are selling to them, Father 
Robert F. Marrer, Steubenville, 
Ohio, diocesan director of the Na- 
tional Organization of Decent 
Literature, stated recently. 


Listing what parents can do, 
the priest suggested: 


1. Know what their children are 
reading and seeing. 


2. Help them develop standards 
by pointing out values of correct 
reading. 

3. Allow children to read only 
approved comics. 

4. Check neighborhood stores — 
“They will be surprised to see the 
availability of indecent literature.” 

Neighborhood groups can also 
organize committees to call on 
drug-store operators and ask them 
to remove offensive comics, mak- 
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ing monthly checks to see if the 
dealers cooperate. 

“There is no narrow-mindedness 
in a campaign for decent litera- 
ture,” Father Marrer said. “If citi- 
zens condone moral filth, then 
they, before God, shall be held 
responsible for the destruction of 
the morals of the young.” 


Family Allowances — America 

may be more in need of family 
allowances than Holland, a Dutch 
government insurance expert said 
recently in San Francisco. “You 
have so many working couples,” 
commented visiting Dr. Gijsbertus 
A.A.M. Boot. “With double sal- 
aries in some homes, the discrep- 
ancy in family income is immedi- 
ately noticeable, even to a strang- 
er. 
Dr. Boot is deputy head of the 
social division of The Hague’s 
Ministry of Social Affairs. A Catho- 
lic, he is also one of the leaders 
in Holland’s flourishing Catholic 
trade union movement. 

On family allowances in his own 
country, the young Hollander 
noted that since 1939 Dutch fath- 
ers had been receiving wage sub- 
sidies to equate their buying pow- 
er with that of childless work- 
bench companions. He said wide 
Catholic support had much to do 
with passage of the Children’s 
Allowances Act, as it is known. 

“A striking feature of Dutch 
family allowances,” he pointed out, 
“js the fact they are paid entirely 
by the employer, with no state 
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funds involved. Even before 1939 
some industries had a counterpart 
of the current system in effect,” 


he added. 


“Social insurance in the Nether- 
lands,” Dr. Boot declared, “is in- 
tended to cover nearly all the 
eventualities of life and comes 
mighty close to that ideal with 
coverage for old age,  acci- 
dents, unemployment, sickness and 
health, in addition to the family 
allowances. 


“All but accident and unemploy- 
ment insurance are administered 
by industrial associations — em- 
ployer-employee boards modeled 
to some extent on the industry 
councils proposed in the Papal 
social encyclicals. Accident and 
old age coverage, now handled by 
the government, eventually will be 
turned over to the association 
also,” the visitor said. 

The employer takes the heavy 
financial burden under the Dutch 
insurance system. He not only pays 
all the family allowance, but 100 
per cent of the old age and acci- 
dent levies, too. The unemploy- 
ment and sickness tabs are split 
by employer and employee. 

Dr. Boot has a hefty set of sta- 
tistics to toss at anyone who might 
doubt the efficacy of social insur- 
ance in making Holland a health- 
ier, happier place to live. 

“We claim the world’s densest 
population — 10,000,000 people 
in less than 16,000 square miles, 


much of it under constant. ,threat 
of flooding. The problems of mak- 
ing a living are apparent in a situ- 
ation like that. But since 1938 our 
exports have doubled, our produc- 
tion is up 50 per cent, and our in- 
dustrial productivity is up nearly 
10 per cent. Remember, too, that 
in the past five years Hollarid has 
absorbed 150,000 new workers in 
its industries. I don’t think social 
insurance is doing any harm,” he 
said. 

Modest Dress — Thousands of 
Catholic girls all over the country 
are demanding of clothiers “Mayi- 
lyke modest dresses” as a_ result 
of the Marilyke contest of the 
Purity Crusade of Mary Immacu- 
late. The nationwide contest, which 
started October. 7th: end- 
ed December 23rd, was designed 
to extend the use of the “Marilyke” 
tag, hereofore restricted to bridal 
gowns and formals, to include oth- 
er types of dresses and to popul- 
arize the tag over the entire na- 
tion. 


Many clothing stores and facto- 
ries were’ swamped with requests 
to adopt the Marilyke tag in their 
establishments. The tag, attached 
to the dresses displayed in the 
store, is the patron’s guarantee 
that the garment is modest and 
Mary-like. From coast to coast 
girls entered clothing stores to ask 
for dresses with a Marilyke tag,+if 
the girls could not secure a tagged 
dress in their vicinity, they asked 
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‘for dresses that meet the “Mari- 
lyke” standards of modesty. 


The Marilyke contest was the 


first phase of an intensive cam- 


paign to unify the scattered ef- 
forts of various groups to create 


‘a demand in the clothing market 


for modest clothes. Many girls re- 


‘ported before the campaign that 


it was becoming increasingly dif- 


‘ficult to find modest dresses for 


formal wear. 


Birth-Control — Indian Prime 


-Minister Jawaharlal Nehru took 


quick exception to the birth- 
control recommendations made 
Census Commissioner R. 
A. Gopalaswami. A census re- 
port issued by the commis- 
sioner advocated the adoption 


‘of effective steps to “limit births 


‘to approximate’ parity with 
deaths.” Declared the Prime Mini- 
ster: “I do not think we should 
try to check the growth of popula- 
tion. The rate at which it is grow- 
ing is not very rapid. In the total- 
ity there is a large increase, be- 


_cause the country is big, but the 


rate is not bigger than the rate 
of growth in most countries.” 


Mr. Nehru, in effect, restated 
his stand taken last year before 


-the Third International Conference 


‘on Planned Parenthood held 


in 


‘Bombay. He then declared that 


‘the economic development of In- 


‘dia. depends on a “higher per ca- 
ipita production and proper distri- 
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bution” than on any program of 
family limitation. 
* 

This Irked — The Philippine’s 
Catholic citizenry has been irked 
by the birth control recommenda- 
ti8ns voiced at the Eighth Pacific 
Science Congress at Manila. A re- 
commendation for “fertility con- 
trol” came from Irene B. Taeuber, 
Professor at Princeton University, 
and also from two Fulbright pro- 
fessors at the University of the 
Philippines, where the congress 
was held. Speaking at the Social 
Science Symposia on Demographic 
Trends in Asia, Professor Taeuber 
declared that population problems 
have become acute in the western 
Pacific and “fertility control” must 
be adopted. 


When questioned about the hu- 
man values’ involved, Fulbright 
Professor Amos H. Hawley de- 
fended his birth-control recom- 
mendations by stating it is only a 
question of killing these values 
now rather than later. Birth-con- 
trol recommendations were also 
made by Fulbright Professor Rich- 
ard Coller. 

* * 

They Taint the Name — His 
Eminence Bernard Cardinal Grif- 
fin, Archbishop of Westminster, 
recently took issue with Catholic 
writers whose novels, he said, de- 
spite their Catholic theme, may 
portray immoral conduct in such 
a way as to provide temptation for 
many readers. The Cardinal stress- 
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ed that there could be no justifi- 
cation for publishing material 
which, if not directly immoral, is 
calculated to prove an occasion 
of sin to the vast majority of read- 
ers. 

“It is sadly true,” he declared, 
“that a number of Catholic writers 
appear to have fallen into this 
error. Indeed, novels which pur- 
port to be the vehicle for Catholic 
doctrine frequently contain pas- 
sages which by their unrestrained 
portrayal of immoral conduct 
prove a source of temptation to 
many of their readers. Though it 
may well be that such literature 
can be read in safety by the select 
few, so great is the danger to the 
virtue of the majority that its gen- 
eral publication is most undesir- 
able.” 

The presentation of the Catho- 
lic way of life within the frame- 
work of fiction may be an admir- 
able object, “but it can never 
justify as a means to that end the 
inclusion of indecent and harmful 
material,” Cardinal Griffin said, 
adding: 

“Of late we have frequently 
been asked by our people for of- 
ficial guidance in this matter. 
While we are most hesitant to 
generalize, we feel it incumbent 
on us as custodian of faith and 
morals to issue these words of 
warning: We urge those Catholic 
writers concerned, whose literary 
merits are undoubted, to think 
well as to whether their talents 


cannot be used to better service 
in keeping with the high tradition 
of Catholic literature and less 
likely to. prove harmful to the 
morals of their readers.” 

Civil Divorce — Civil Divorce 
should never be granted during 
the early years of marriage and’ 
divorced couples should be penal- 
ized financially. These were among 
the measures suggested by the 
first International Congress of 
Catholic Jurists to stem the world- 
wide spread of the divorce evil. 
The Congress was held at the 
ancient Royamont Abbey, Paris. 


The assembled Catholic jurists 
recognized that a more satisfac- 
tory situation would prevail if vari- 
ous State divorce laws were made 
to conform to the provisions of 
Canon Law. They admitted, how- 
ever, that before such an arrange- 
ment could reasonably be hoped 
for, a great change in public opi- 
nion would have to be effected. 


Discussing modern family prob- 
generally, the Congress 
strongly advocated the payment 
of a family wage to the father, so 
that mothers would not have to be 
employed outside the home. The 
payment of a family wage should 
include, according to the Catholic 
jurists, the proper use of indirect 
wages and of reserves set aside for 
this purpose. The reference is evi- 
dently to some form of family al- 
lowance, not necessarily subsidized 
by the state. — The Bulletin. 


+ Prayer for Grace 


= 

= © my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness ond mercy, gront that be- 
EI fore | die | may regain all the Graces 
which | have lo 


AN ACT OF 
CONTRITION 


Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive 
me my sins; the sins of my youth, the 
sins of my age, the sins of my soul, the 
sins of my body; my idle sins, my seri- 
ous voluntory sins, the sins | know, the 
sins do not know; the sins Hhove con 
sealed long, ond which ore now 
hidden from my memory. 

tom truly sorry for every sin, mor- 
tol ond veniol, for all the sins of my 
childhood up to the present hour 

I know my sins hove wounded Thy 
Tender Heart, O my Soviour, let me be 
freed from the bonds of evil through the 
most bitter possion of my Redeemer 
Amen 

© my Jesus, forget and forgive 
whot | have been. Amen. 


Shown half-size 


Approved Catholic¢ Prayers = 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be, may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 


During World War II “Our Sunday 
Visitor’ produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed services here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
converts classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 


Now this new, more complete card is 
available for immediate mailing anywhere 
in the world. Each card contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
‘by Church authorities. 


iSc EACH 2 FOR 25c 


Our Sunday Visitor, 


Exclusive with O.S.V.! 


Handy Plastic 
Prayer Card 


Colorful, Pocket Size, Soil-Proof 


Our Sunday Visitors’ answer 
to an increasing demand 
from the military and 
civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 
spiritual security ... 


Ideal Gifts for Servicemen! 


The card itself is designed liturgically in 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! 
Measures 25%” wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners, 


Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times .. . 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books, 
around your home; wherever you can refer 
to these appealing prayers each day. 


Attractive quantity prices for parish 
groups, organizations, schools and _ col- 
leges, military installations, seminaries. 
Write for special quantity rates for 500 
cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Postpaid 


Order from the Book Dept., - 


Huntington, Indiana 
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FOR GREATER DEVOTION TO MARY 


THE 


MARIAN YEAR 


Encyclical Letter 


‘FULGENS CORONA’ 
of Pope Pius XII 


This new pocket-size booklet contains the English translation 
of the Pope’s Marian Year encyclical, with the special Marian 
Year prayer composed by His Holiness. 

Convenient reference section lists the indulgences to be 
gained on specific days and on special occasions throughout 
1954. It will aid in gaining the benefits of the many indulg- 
ences offered during Mary’s year. 


TEN CENTS PER COPY 
THREE FOR 25 CENTS $5.25 PER HUNDRED, POSTPAID 


— More booklets about Mary 
THE WOMAN >y Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


A remarkable, loving tribute to Our Lady with an ample 
supply of historical background qualifying Mary’s power of 
intercession. Each chapter of this 80-page booklet links the 
Blessed Virgin’s life and devotion with the encouragement, 
spiritual strength and solution of our needs and problems 
today. 35c each - five or more, 30c each - $17.00 per hundred. 


MARY by Archbishop John F. Noll 


Archbishop Noll writes of Mary’s body being re-united with 
her soul in heaven. Convincing, understandable reading, with 
a wealth of historical background, with quotations and obser- 
vations by noted authorities, churchmen and writers. 10c each 
three for 25c - $5.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


MARY AND THE MOCKER by William Hermanns 


This is the story of a man who ignored Our Blessed Mother— 
then, realizing his error, apologized to her publicly in print... 
in this book. Read the story and the soul-stirring apology for a 
deeper appreciation of your own Christian heritage. Intro- 
duction by Bishop Sheen. 40c each - five or more, 30c each - 
$18.50 per hundred. 


All four booklets for only $1.00 postpaid! 
Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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